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THE DEDICATION. /xrii 

fXiA phiJofopby I and by the help of the iat- 
ter, we are able to demonftrate the excel- 
lence of the moral precepts of the former. 
And the more we underftand of humaa 

nature, which is an immenfe field of fpe- 
culation, barely opened by ' our revered 
mafter Dr. Hartley, the more clearly, I 
doubt not, fliall we perceive how admi* 
rably is the whole fyftem df revealed 
religion adapted to the nature and circum-> 
ftances of man, and the better judges 
fhall we be of that moft important branch 
of its evidence, which refults from con-* 
fidering the eiFe£ts which the firft pro-^ 

» 

mulgation of it had on the minds of thofe 
to whom it was propofed, both Jews, and 
Qen tiles, latt us then ftudy the Scrips 
ttires, Ecclefiajiical Hiftoryj and the Theory- 
of the Human MinJ, in conjundtion ; be- 
)n^ fatisfied, (h^t, from the nature of the 

things. 
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thiiigs, they inuft^ in time, throw a great 
and new light upon each other. 

Perpilt me, dear Sir, to flatter myfelf 
that,' as yo\i have foliowed the great Dr^ 
Hartley in his application to theological ^ 
mathematical^ and philofophical ftudies, and 
alfo in his profeffion of the theory and 
practice of medicine^ you will ftill putfuc 
his footfteps, in applying the ekments of 
all thefe branches of fcience to the far- 
ther inveftigation of the phenomena of 
the human mindy which is a great arul 
ample field. Worthy of your fuperior la- 
Icnts. 



Hoping to enjoy your communications, 
and valuable friendihip, together with that 
of our common and moft excellent friend 
Mr. Lindfey, whofe views of thefe things 

are 
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JOHN J E B B, M. D. 



' DEAR SIR, • 

T FLATTER myfelf that you will 
-*■ permit me to take this opportunity, 
of perpetuating, as far as I am. able, the 
very high regard that I entertain for a 
perfon who has diftinguifhed himfelf as 
* you have done, by an attachment to the 
unadulterated principles of chrijiianity^ how 

unpopular foever they may have become 

' ■ ■ .1 

through the prejudices of the weak or 
the interefted part of mankind, and who 
has made the facrifice that you have made 
to the caufe of truth and the rights of 
confcience^ 

a 3 I think 
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I think myfelf happy in concurring, 
as I hope, with your ardent zeal for the 
caufe of chi/ and religious liberty in, their 
full extent ; and I am convinced that to 
adt as you. have done is the proper me- 

« 

thod that a cbrijlian ought to take in or- 
der to promote it. It is our bufinefs, 
whenever called upon, to bear our tefti- 
mony to whatever we apprehend to be 
truth and right, and upon no occalion to 
fwcrve from Cur real principles (which 
would be equivalent to denying Chrift, or 
being afhamed of him, and his caule be- 
fore nien) whether we fee that any good 
will refult from what we may fuffer by 
fuch a profeffion, or not. We ought to 
content tourfelves with afting under the 
ixfrej\ orders of one who is the proper 

> • 

jndgc of what is expedient for his intereft 
and hi^ church, as well as for our hap- 
pinefs ; and we may reft affured, that we 

can 
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can only fuftain a temporary lofs by fuch an 
implicit, but rcafonablc obedience. 

Could we only, my friend, ^expand oaf 
minds fully to conceive, and aft up to, 
the great principle aflertcd in this trea-^ 
tife (of the truth of which we are both 
of us convipccd) nothing more would be 
wanting to cnablfe us to exert this, and 
every other effbrt of true greatnefs of 

mind. 

• \ 

' We ourfelves, complex as the ftruftufe 
6f our minds, and our principles of aftibli 
are, are links in a great conneftcd chain, 
pkrts of an immenfe whole, a very little 
bf which only we are as yet permitted 
to fee, but from which we colled evi- 
dence enough that the whole fyftem (in 
which we are, at the fame time, both 
injirumenfs and o^Je^s) is under an un- 

a 4 erring 
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erring diredlon^ and that the final refulc 
ivill be moft glorious and happy. What-^ 
ever inen may intend^ or execute^ all their 
deiigns^ a^d all their adrions, are fubjedt 
to* the fec^ret influence and guidance of 
one who is ; neceflarily the heft judge of 
what will tnoA promote his pwn'r excel- 
lent purpofes. To him, and in his works, 
all feeming difcord is xeal harmony^ and 
all apparent evil^ ultimate good^ 

This world, we fee, is an admirable 
nurfery for great minds ^ . Difficulties, . 0p- 
pofition, perfecution, and evils of every 
other form, are the neceirai;y injlruments 
by which they are made, and even the cnp^* 
tain of our fahationy was himfelf made 
perfeSi through fuffering. A mixture, of 
pleafing events does, likewife, contribute 
to the fanae end; but of the due pro- 
portions in this mixture we are no judges. 

Con- 
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Confidering, however, in whofe hands. are 
the feveral ingredients of the cup of jnor^ 
tal life, we ntiay be afTured that it will 
never be more, bitter, than will be ne-^ 
ceffary, to* make it, in the very higlieft 
degree, falutary. 

You and I, Sir, rejoice in the belief, 
that the whole human race are , under 
the fame wholefome difcipline^ and that they 
will all certainly derive . the moft valu- 
able advantages from it, though in dif-- 
ferent degrtts,. in different ways; and at 
different periods; that even the perfecu- 
tors are only giving the precedence to the 
perfecuted, . and advancing them to a much 
h^her* degree of perfection and happir. 
nefs; and that they muft themfelvcs, for 
the fame benevolent purpdfe, undergo a 
more fevere difcipline than that whidi 

they 
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they ate' the m^s of adtnioiftering to 

others^ . - . v . , 

« * . • • • ' 

Witfe thfc yerfuaficm ' we :c»in«ot but 
ccmfider every king, and €vtry thimgy in 
a favourable light. Every perfon with 
whom we have any connexion is ^ friend^ 
and every event in life is a henzfit ^ while 
God is equally the father, and the friend, 
of the whole creation. 



^ I 



I hope, dear Sir, wc &all alwa3rs , be 
cardful to ilrengthen and ra^Cend tbe& 
great and juft viewd of the gloridus {yi^ 
tern to which we belong. It i« only by 
Ibfing fight of thele principles that! we 
adopt mean fMTfnfis^ and become Haves to 
mem paffionsy as alfo that Wc are fubjei9i 
to be ch^rined and unhinged by feemingly 
cxq£^ accidents in life« 

So 
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So lorig as we can pra<Sically believe 
that there is but one will in the whole 
univerfe, that this one will, exclufivje .of 
all chance^ or the interference of any 
other will, difpofes of all things, even 
to theif minutqft circumftances, and al- 
ways for the beft of purpofes, it is im- 
poffible but that we m,uft rejoice in, and be 
thankful for, all eventg, without diftinc- 
tion. And when our will and our wi/hes 
ihall thus perfeftly coincide with thofe 
of the fovereign Difpofer of all things, 
who/e will is always don^y in earthy as 
well as in Heaven^ we Ihall, in faft, at- 

• • * " * • 

tain the fummit of perfedion and happi- 
nefs. We fhall have a kind of ^union 
with God himfelf : his will fhall he our 
will, and even his power our power ; 

« 

being ever coiployed to execute oiirwifhes 
and purpQjfcs, as well as his j becaufe 

they 
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they will be, in all refpefts, the fame 

with his. , 

Thefe heartrreviving and foul-ennobling 

r 

views we cannot, my friend, in this im- 
perfect flate, exped to realize and enjojr, 
except at intervals; but let us make it our 
bufinefs to make thefe happy feafons of 
philofophical and devout contemplation 
more frequent, and of longer continuance* 
Let them encroach more and more on the 
time that we muft give to the buftle of a 
tranfitory world ; till our minds fhall have 
received fuch a lafting impreffion, as that 
its efFedt may be felt even in the midft 
of the greateft tumult of life, and infpire 
a ferenity and joy, which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

In thefe principles alone do we find a 
perfed coincidence between true religion 

and 
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are. the fame with ours, and with whom, 
in principle and objeSiy we cannot be too 
ftridlly united, and that, mindful of the 
apoftolical advice, we Ihall always confider 
one another to provoke unto love /xnd to 
good works. 



I remain f 
Dear Sir, 



your afFeftionate friend, 
and fellow labourer. 



Calne, j. PRIESTLEY, 

Aug. 1, 1777. ^ 
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ID Id not originally intend to write a 
feparate treatife on the fubjedt of Pbi^ 
hfopbical Neceffity, but only to confider the 
objection made to it from the fentiments of 
praife and blame^ and the ufe of rewards and 
punifhmeots^ which is generally reckoned 
to be the greateft difficulty on the fubjed, 
in an Appendix to my Difquifitions relating 
to Matter and Spirit. There would have 
been a fufficicnt propriety in this j becaufe^ 
if man^ as is tnaintained in that treatife^ 
be wholly a material^ it will not be denied 
but that he muft be a mechanical being. 
As, therefore, every thing belonging to the 
doiSrine of materialifm is, in fa(ft, an ar- 
gument for the do<Strine of neceffity, and, 
confequently, the do(arine of neceffity is a 
direft inference from materialifm, the de- 
Vol. II. z fence 
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fence of that inference would naturally ac- 
company the proof of the propofition from 
which it was deduced. 

Buty for the fame reafon, I thought there 
would be a propriety in confidering, in that 
Appendix, the view that has been given \ of 
this fubjed: by Dr. Pricc^ in his Review of 
the Principles of MornU^ which is a very ca- 
pital work of its kind* After this I was^ 
led to add another Effay on the Nature of the 
Willi and thus was brought by degrees to 
Write, in feparate Eflkys, all that is now be- 
fore the reader ; »^hen, finding that it wa» 
too much to accompany another work, I 
diftribuled it into dbnyenient fed:ions, and 
referved it for a volum^e by ttfelf, but ftill 
confidering it as an Appendage to the Difqui-^ 
Jit ions. 

I am far^ however, from giving it cut as^ 
a complete treatife on the fubjed: i though I 
have confidered it in a great variety of 
views, imagining I could throw iow^ new 
light upon them, either by fuggcfting new 

Gon-i* 
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coofi derations, or at Icaft cxprefling myfelf 
with grea^r clearnefs. Thofe pcrfons who 
have not yet entered Upoa the difcufliojj of 
this great queftion, I would refer to fach 
writers as Mr. Collins, Dr* Jonathan Ed* 
wards, and Dr. Hartley. They will alfo 
find fome things very well written on it by 
Mr. Hume, and Lord Kaims, cfpccially in 
his SJtfitc^es on Man. 

Confidering the many excellent treatifep 
that have been written on this fubje<3:, and 
with how much clcarnfefs and folidity the 
argument has been handled, it may feem 
rather extraordinary, that the dpftrine of 
pbilofojphical liberty ihould have any adhe** 
rents among perfops of a liberal education, 
and who are at all ufed to reEedion. To 
repeat what I have faid on a forager occa- 
lion, I can truly fay that, *Mf I were to take 
** my choice of any metaphyfical queftion 
*^ to defend againft all oppugners, it fhould 
'^ be the aoftrine of Philofophical Necef- 
'* fity. There is no truth of which I have 
*' lefs doubt, and of the ground of which 

a 2 ''I 
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** I atti more fully fatlsfied. Indeed, there 
•^ is no abfurdity more glaring to my un- 
•* derftaiiding than the notion of philofo-* 
" phical liberty*/* 

It muft, therefore, be the ionfequences of 
the dodlrine at which perfons are ftaggered. 
I have, on this account, difcufled more par- 
ticularly than I believe has been doije be- 
fore> various things relating to the confe- 
quenccis, real or imaginary, of thedoftrine 
of neceffity* And, whereas it has of late 
been imagined to be the fame thing with 
the Calviniftic dodtrine of predejlination^ I 
have fhown, pretty much at large, the cf- 
fential difference between the two fchemes* 
I have alfo endeavoured to ftate in a juft 
light what we are to think of thofe paffages 
of the facred writers that have been fup^ 
pofe to make for or againft the dodrine of 
neceility. 

i 
• 

I the lefs wonder, however, at the gene- 
ral hefitation to admit the dodtrine of ne« 

* Remarks on Dn Beattie, 8cc. p. i6g» 

ceffity 
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ceffity in its full extent, when I confider 
that there is not, I believe, in the whole 
compafs of human fpeculation, an inftance 
in which the indifputable confcquences, 
both theoretical and pradical, of any fim- 
ple propofition are fo numerous, exteniive, 
and important. On this account, though 
I believe every perfon, without exception, 
would not hefitate to admit all the premifesi 
there are very few, indeed, who are not 
ilaggered, and made to paufe, at the pro- 
fpedt of the conclufions : and I am well aware 
that, not withftanding all that ever can be 
advanced in favour of thefe conclufions, 
great and glorious as they really are in them- 
fclves, it requires fo much ftrength of mind 
to comprehend them (that I wifh to fay it 
with the leaft offence poffible) I cannot 
help confidering the doftrine as that which 
will always diftinguifli the real moral phi- 
lofopher from the reft of the world ; at the 
fame time that, like all other great and 
practical truths, even thofe of chriftianity 
itfelf, its aSiual influence will not always be 
fo great, as, from theory, it might be ex- 

a 3 ^ pelted 
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ped:ed to be. If the dodrine have arty bad 
eflTcds, it is a proof with me that it wa^ 
never clearly underftoodj juA as all the 
niifchiefs that have been occafioned by chrif- 
tianity have arifen from the corruptions and 
^bufes of it, 

I have taken fdmc pains to trace the bif^ 
tory of the controverfy concerning liberty 
and neceflity, but I have not been able to fuc- 
ceed to my wifli. What the ancients have 
faid oA the fubjed is altogether foreign to 
the purpofe ; t\mvfate being quite a difFe** 
rent thing from the neceffity of the rfioderns. 
For though they had an idea of the cer- 
tainty of the final event of fome things, 
they had no idea of the neceflary connexion 
of all the preceding means to bring about 
the defigned end ; and leaft of all* had they 
any juft idea of the proper mecbanifm of the 
mindy depending upon the certain influence 
of motives to determine the will \ by means 
<)f which the whole feries of events^ from 
the beginning of the world to the confuiii- 
motion of all things, makes one connefteci 



I 
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€bain of fyti/es and effeSts, originally efta- 
blifhed by the Deity. \Vherca8, according 
to the ancient heathens, fate was fom^thing 
that even the gods often endeavoured in vain 
to rcfift. Whenever they fuppofed that any 
particular event was decreed, ox determined 
upon» by any fuperior beings their idea 
was, that, if the event did not come to pafs 
by means of natural caufes, that fuperior 
Being would occaiionally and effeiftually in* 
terpoie, fo as, at any rate, to make fufe of 
the event. 

The predejiination of chriftians and Ma- 
hometans is the fame thing as the fate of 
the heathens. The Divine Being, they 
fuppofed, had determined that a certain 
train of events fliould abfoiutely take place, 
and that he generally provided fupernatural 
means to accomplifh his defigns. This alfo 
appears to have been the notion of predefti- 
nation as maintained by Luther, Calvin, and 
all the early reformers ; and the fame may 
be affirmed of the Janfenifts among the Ro* 
man Catholics. 

a 4 ' After 
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After the moft diligent inquiry that I can 
make^ it appears to me that Mr. Hobbes 
was the firft who underllood and maintained 
the proper doi^irinq of philofophical necef- 
fity ; and I think it no fmall honour to this 
country, that, among fo many capital truths 
of a philofophical nature, this owes its dif- 
covery to England. And it is truly won- 
derful, confidering that he was probably the 
firft who publifhed this doctrine, that he 
fhould have propofed it fo clearly, and have 
defended it fo ably, as he has done. 

On his firft mentioning the fubjedl, which 
was only occafionally, in his Leviathan, he 
difcovers a perfed knowledge of the true 
principle of it. His fhort paragraph is fa 
eomprehenfivc of the whole fcheme and ar- 
gument, that I fhall in this place quote it 
mtire *. 

" Liberty and neceffity are confiftent. As 
^' in the water that hath not only liber- 
*^ ty, but a neceffity of defcending in the 

* P, 1 08. 

^* channel. 
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'* channel, fo likewife, in the adlions which 
** men voluntarily do, which, becaufe they 
*^ proceed from their will, proceed from li- 
** berty; and yet, becaufe every a6l of man's 
** will,' and every defire, and inclination, 
*^ proceedcth from fome caufe, and that 
^* from another caufe, in a continual chain 
'* (whofe firft link is in the hand of God, 
** the firft of all caufes) proceed from ne- 
^* ceffity. So that to him that could fee 
** the connexion of thofe caufes, the ne- 
*' ceffity of all mens voluntary adlions would 
*^ appear manifeft. And therefore God, 
'* that feeth and difpofeth all things, feeth 
^* alfo that the liberty of man, in doing 
** what he will, is accompanied with the 
*^ neceffity of doing that which God will, 
*^ and no more nor lefs^ For though men 
*^ may do many things which God does not 
** command, nor is therefore the author of 
•* them, yet they can have no paffion, will, 
'* or appetite to any thing, of which appe- 
^* tite God's will is not the caufe. And 
^* did not his will affure the neceffity of 
y man's will, and confequently of all that 
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**'0h man's will dependetb» the liberty of 
** men would be a contradiction and impe- 
^^ diment to the omnipotence and liberty of 
*• God/' 

I am rathcf furprized that Mr. Locke, 
who fcems to have been fo much indebted 
to Mr. Hobbes for the clear view that he 
has given us of feveral principles of human 
nature, fliould have availed himfelf fo little 
of what he might have learned from him 
en this fubjeft. It is univerfally acknow- 
ledged that his chapter on power, in his 
E^ay on the Human Underfiandingy is re- 
markably confufed ; all his general maxims 
being perfeAly confiftcnt with, and imply- 
ing, the dodrine of neceflity, and being ma- 
nifeftly inconfiftent with the liberty which, 
after writing a long time exa<aiy like a ne^ 
ceifarian, he attributes to man. 

But the obfcurity that was thrown on 
this fubje<ft by Mr. Locke was cffccStually 
cleared up by Mr. Collins, in his PbilofO'- 
pbical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty^ 

pub- 
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publifhed in 1717. Thi$ treatife 1$ con* 
cife and methodical and is^ in my opinion^ 
fufficicnt to give intirc fatisfaftion to every 
uaprejudiccd pcrfon. I wilh this fmall traft 
was reprinted, and more generally known 
and read. It will, however, remain, and 
do the greateft honour to the author's me- 
mory, when all the quibbling anfwers to 
it {hall be forgotten. It was in confequence 
of reading and ftudying this treatife, that I 
was iirft convinced of the truth of the doc- 
trine of ncceflity, and that I was enabled to 
fee the fallacy of moft of the arguments in 
favour of philofophical liberty ; though I 
was much more confirmed in this principle 
by my acquaintance with Dr. Hartley s 
Theory of the Huinan Mind^ a work to which 
I owe much more than I am able to exprefs,^ 

I was not, however, a ready convert to 
the doftrine of neceffity. Like Dr. Hart- 
ley himfelf, I gave up my liberty with great 
reludance; and in a long correfpondence 
which I once had on the fubjedt, I main- 
tained very ftrenuoufly the doftrine of liber- 
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ty> and did not at all yield to the arguments 
then propofed to me. My correfpondent 
importuned me to permit him to publilh 
the letters ; but though I was at that time 
very young, not having entered upon a courfc 
of academical learning, I had the prudence 
not to confent to his propofaL 

With thefe previous remarks, I fubmit to 
the candour of the reader what I have been 
able to advance on the great and glorious, 
but unpopular do<3xine of Phihfopbical Ne^ 
cejjity. 



PRE. 



PREFACE 
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IN this edition I have inferted in their 
proper places the Additional Illufirations 
that were. printed in my DifcuJJion of this 
fubjedt with Dr. Price. I have alfo fub- 
joined the Letters addrefled to feveral per- 
fons, that were printed in that publication. 
1 alfo wifh that my Letters to Mr^ Palmer 
may be confidered as a part of thi^ work. 
They may be conveniently bound together ; 
-and then this volume and my Difcujion with 
Dr. Price will contain all that I have pub- 
liflied on this fubjed:. 

My difcuffion of this argument with Dr. 
Price was brought to its proper clofe, each 
cf us having advanced what we thought 

to 
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to be fufficicnt in fupport of our refpe<fliv<j 
hypothcfcs* I am forry that this has noc 
been the cafe with refpeft to the contro- 
verfy with Mr. Palmer, as he has declined 
anfwering the quejlions I put to him j though 
they were fuch as> I think, our readers mufl: 
perceive, were calculated to bring the con- 
troverfy to a fatisfadlory and fpeedy termi- 
nation* The inferences that will be un- 
avoidably drawn from his conjdud:, it is his 
( bufinefs to confider, if he Jbi^ any value 
, ^ ' for the dodlrinc he contends for. I ihouJd 
^ , BOt have left any favourite opinion of mine 
in that Situation. 

It will alfo be a fubjcd of regret with my 
readers, as it is with myfelf, that Dr. Horfeley 
did not think proper to reply to the Letter^ 
which I addreffed to him, in anfwer to his 
animadverfions on this treatife. It has not 
been my fault, if able men have not been 
engaged in the difcuffion of this important 
fubjed. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 



SECTION 1. 

Of tbe true State of the Question re^ 
Jpe Sling L thirty and NeceJJity. 

ON E of the chief fources of the dif- 
ference of opinion refpe<9:ing the 
(ubjedi of liberty and necefjity j /and 
likeWife of much of the difficulty that has 
attended the difcuffion of it, feems to have 
befen a want of attention to the proper T?^//'* 
ing of the queftion. Hence' it has come to 
pafs, that the generality of thofe who have 
flood forth in defence of what they have 
called liberty^ do, in faft, admit every thing 
Vol. It. B that 
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that is requifite to eftablifh the dodlrinc of 
neceffity ; but they have mifled themfelves, 
and others, by the ufe of words ; and alfo, 
wanting i\iSic\^vitJirengtb ofmind^ they have 
been ftaggered at the conlpquences of their 
own principles. I ihall, therefore, begin with 
fome obfervations, which, I hope, may tend 
to throw light upon the nature of the fub- 
je6t in debate, and help the reader to un- 
derftahd what it is that, as a neceflarian, I 
contend for. • * 

I 

In the firil: place, I would obferve, that I 
allow to man all the liberty, or power^ that 
.is pojfible in itfelf, and to which the ideas of 
mankind in general ever go, which is the 
power of, doing whatever they willf or pieafe\ 
both with refpedt to the operations df their 
minds, and the motions of their bodies, 
uncontrolled by any foreign principle, ot 
caufe. Thus, every man is at liberty to turn 
his thoughts to whatever fubjedt he pleafes, 
to confider the reafons for or againft any 
fcheme or proportion, and to refledk upon 
them as long as he fhall think proper ; as 
well as to walk wherever he pleafes^ and ta 

do 
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do whatever his h&tids and other limbs iire 
capable of doing. 

Mr. Hobbcs has given the following clear 
and happy illuftration of this fubjedl. ** Li- 
** bcrty/' fays he *, ** is the abfence of all 
** impediments to ad:ion^ that are not con- 
** tamed in the nature and intrinfic quality 
" of the agent. As for example, water is 
* * faid to defcend freely, or to have liberty 
** to deicend, by the channel of the rivfer, 
** becaufe there is no impediment that way, 
^' but not acrofs, becaufe the banks are im- 
'* pediments. And though the water can- 
** not afcend, yet men never fay it wants //- 
•* ierty to 'afcend, but the faculty ot power ^ 
" becaufe the impediment hh the nature of 
•* ibe ivaUr, and intrinjkally , So alfo we 
** fay, he that is tied wants the liberty to 
^* go, becaufe the impedin^ent is not in bim, 
*' but in his^^Wi^ whweas we fiy not fo 
*^ of him that is iick or lame> becaufe the 
** impediment is in himfilf 

« 

* Sec his Works, p. 483. 

R 2 la 
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In acknowledging in. man a liberty to^ 
do whatever he pleafes, I grant not only all 
the liberty that the generality of mankind 
have any idea of, or can be made to under- 
ftand, but;alfo all that many of the profefTed 
advocates for liberty, againft thedodrine of 
i^eceffity, have claimed. ,** How needlefs, 

*' fays ]Vfr. Wollafton *, to me feem thofe 
. " difputes about humdn liberty y with which- 
'* men have tired themfelves and the world. 
" — Sure it is. in a man's power to keep his 
*/ hand from his mouth. If it is, it i^ alfo 
^* in his power to forbear excefs in eating 
** and drinking. If he has the command of 
*' his own feet, fo as to go either this way 
*' or that, or no whither, as fure he has/ 
** it is in his power to abftain from vicious 
^* company and vicious place^i and fo on.'* 

Again he fays -f*. *' I tan* move my hand 
*/ upwards or downwards, &;c. juft as I will, 
** ;&C; The motion, or the reft of my hand, 
** depends upon my will, and is alterable 
** upon thought, at my pleafure. If then 

* Religion of Nature, p* iisj. t P. 346. 

*'I will 
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^* I will, as I am fenfible I have a power of 
'* moving my hand, in a manner which it 
^' would not move in by thofe laws which 
** niere bodies, already in motion, or under 
** the force of gravitation, would obferve, 
^* this motion depends folely upon my w/7/, 
" and iegins there." I would obferve, how- 
ever, that it by no means follows, that be- 
caufe the motion depends upon the wi//, it 
therefore ieg/ns there ; the v<rill itfclf being 
determined by fome motive. 

Mr* Locke acknowledges that, properly 
fpeaking, freedom does not belong to the 
w///, but to the man ; and agreeable to the 
definition of liberty given above, he fays*, 
*' As far as a man has power to think or not 
'* to think, to move or not to move, ac- 
^* cording to the preference or direction of 
** his own mind, fo far is a man free/* 
The will, he acknowledges, is always de- 
termined by the moft preffing uneqfinefs, or 
defire'\y as he alfo acknowledges, that it is 
fjappinefsy and that alone, that moves the 

* Eflay, vol. I. p.. 193. + P. 204* 

B 3 defire. 
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defire*. And all the liberty that he con- 
tends for, and for the e^iftencc of which he 
appeals to experience, is a liberty that I am / 
far from difclaiming, via. a liberty oi fuj^ 
pending our determinations. 

** The mind," fays hc-f*, ^' having, in 
** moft cafes, as is evident in experience, a 
*♦ power to fufpend the execution and fa- 
^* tisfaflion of any oi its defires, and fo of 
** all, one after another, is at liberty to con- 
** fider the objefts of them, examine them 
*^ on all fides, and weigh them with others. 

4 

'^ In this lies the liberty a man has. He 
^< has a power to fufpend the profecution of 
^* this or that defire, as every one daily may 
** experience in himfelf. This feema to mc 
** the fource of all liberty. In this feems 
^* to confift that which is, as I think, im^- 
** properly called ^^^ wilL'* 

I would only obferve with refpe<fl to this, 
that a determination to fufpend a volition, 
is, in fadt, another 'wlition^ and therefore, 

^p. S09. "tibi. 

according 
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according to Mr. Locke's own rule, muft 
be determine^ by the moll preffing uneafi- 
nefs, as well as any other. If any man vo- 
luntarily fafpeiids his determination, it is 
not without fome motive, orrcafon; as, for 
inftance, becaufe he is apprehenfive of fomc 
ill confequence arifing from a hafty and in- 
confiderate refolution. . On the other hand, 
if he determines immediately, it is becaufe 
he has no fuch apprehenHon. In faift, all 
the liberty that Mr. Locke contends for, is 
pcrfeftly confiftent with the dodlrinc of phi* 
lofophical necejSity, though he does not feem 
to have been aware of it. 

All the liberty^ or rather powers that I fay 
'a man has not, is that of doing feveral things 
fvoben all the previous circumjiances (includ*- 
Jng the Jiate of his mind, and his views of 
things) are precifely the fame. What I con- 
tend for is, that, with the fame ftate of mind 
(the fame ftrength of any particular paflion, 
for example) and tlie fanie views of things, 
(as any particular objeft appearing equally 
deiirable) he would always, voluntarily, 
tnake the fame choice, and come to the fame 

64^ deter- 
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determination. For inftance, if I make any 
particular choice to-day, I ftiould have done 
the fame yefterday, and fhall do the fame 
to-morrow, provided there be no change in 
the ftate of my mind rcfpedting the objedl 
of the choice^ 

In other words, I maintain, that there is 
fome fixed law of nature refpeiiing the will^ 
as well as the other powers of the mind, 
and every thing elfe in the conftitution of- 
nature ; and, confequently, that it is never 
determined without fome real or apparent 
caufej foreign to itfelf, i. e. without fome 
motive of choice^ or that motives influence us 
in fome definite and invariable manner; fo 
that every volition, or choice, is conftantly 
regulated, and determined, by what precedes 
^t. And this conjlant determination of mind, 
according to the motives prefeqted to it, is 
all that I mean by its neceffary determination. 
This being admitted to be the fadt, there 
will be a neceffary connection between all 
things paft, prefent, and to come, in the 
way of proper caufe and effect ^ as much in 
f he intelleftual, a§ in the natural world | fo 

that 
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that, how little foever the bulk of mankind 
may be apprehenfive of it, or ftaggered by 
it, according to the eftablifhed laws of na-- 
tufc, no event, could have been otherwife 
than it Aas 6een, is, or is to be, and therefore 
all things paft, prefent, and to come, arc 
precifely what the Author of nature really 
intended them to be, and ha? made provi*p 
fion for, 
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\ 

Of the Argument in favour of the DoSirine 
of NeceJJity from the conjideration of 
Cause and Effect, 



TO eftablifli the conclufion deifined in 
the preceding fedtion, nothing is ne- 
ceffary but ^hat, throughout all nature, the 
fame confequences fhould invariably refult 
from the fame circumftances. For, if this 
be admitted, it will neceflarily follow, that 
at the commencement of any fyftem, fince 
the feveral parts of it, and their refpedive 

fituations^ 
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fituations, were appointed by the Deity, the 
£rft change would take place according to a 
certain rule^ eflabliflied by himfelf, the refult 
of which would be a new fituation ; after 
which, thd fame laws continuing, another 
change would fucceed, according to the fame 
rules, and fo on for ever ; every new fitua-^ 
tion invariably leading to another, and every 
event, from the commencement to the ter- 
mination of the fyftem, being ftridlly con- 
nected; fo that, unlefs the fundamental 
laws of the fyftem were changed, it would 
be impoffible that any event fhould have been 
otherwife than it was; juft as the precifc 
place where a billiard ball refts, is neceflarily 
determined by the impulfe given to it at firft, 
notwithftanding its impinging againft ever fo 
many other balls, or the fides of the table* 

In all thefe cafes the circumftances pre- 
ceding any change, are called the caufes of 
that change ; and fince a determinate event, 
or efFedt, conftantly follows certain circum- 
ftances, or caufes, the connection between 
the caufe and the cffedl is concluded to be 
invariable, and therefore /z^r^^ry. 

This 
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This chain ofcaufes and efFeiSts cannot be 
broken, but by fuch a provifion in the con- 
ititution of nature, as that the fame event 
fhall not certainly follow the fame preced- 
ing circumftances. In this cafe, indeed, it 
might be truly faid, that any particular event 
might have been otherwife than it was, 
there having been no certain provifion in the 
laws of nature for determining it to be this 
rather than that. But then this event, not 
being preceded by any circumftances that 
determined it to be what it was, would be 
an effedl without a caufe. For a caufe can-- 
not be defined to be any thing hnt fuch pre^^ 
vious circumfiances as are com^antly followed 
by a certain effeSl ; the confiancy of the rc- 
fult making us conclude, that there muft 
be a fujicient reafon in the nature of the 
things, why it fhould be produced in thofe 
circumftances. So that, in all cafes, if the 
refult be different, either the circumftances 
muft have been different, or there were no 
circumftances whatever correfponding to the 
difference in the refult; and confequently 
the tfStOi was without any caufe at all. 

Thefc 
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Thefe maxims are univerfal, being equaU 
ly applicable to all things that belong to the 
conftitution of nature, corpore?il, or mental. 
If, for inftance,' I take a pair of fcalcs loaded 
with equal weights,- they both remain in 
cquilibrio. By throwing an additional weight 
into one of the fcales, I make a change in the 
circumftances, which is immediately follow- 
ed by a new Jituatton, viz. a depreflion of the 
one, and an elevation of the oppofite fcale; 
and having obferved the fame eiFed: before, 
I was able to foretel that this depreflion of 
the one fcale, an'd elevation of the other,* 
would be the certain confequence. It 
could not be otherwife while the fame laws 
of nature were preferved^ In order to its 
being poflible for it to have been other- 
wife, the laws of nature muft have been 
fo framed, as that, upon throwing in the 
additional weight,, the fcale might, or might 
not, have been deprefled ; or it might 
have been deprefled without any additional 
weight at all. But in this cafe, there 
would have been an efieft without a caufe ii 
there having been no c&afige of circum-^ ' 

Jiances 
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fiances previous to the change of iitua- 
tion> viz, the depreffion of the fcale. In 
fadt, this is the only reafon why we fay 
that fuch an eiFed: would have been pro- 
duced without a caufc. 

In every determination of mind^ or ia 
cafes where volition or choice is concerned, 
all the previous circumftances to be confi- 
dered are the fiate of mind (including every 
thing belonging to the "will ttfelf) and the 
views of things prefented to it ; the latter 
of which is generally called the motive^ 
though under this terni fome writergcom-?. 
prehend th?m both, To diftinguiftx the 
manner in which events depending upon 
will and choice are. produced, from thofc in 
which no volition is eon«rned, the former 
are faid to be, prpduced vduntarily^ and the 
latter mjschanicfdly^. But the- fame general 
maxims apply to thena . both • We may not 
be able to determine a priori how a man 
will a£l in any particular' cafe, but it is 
becaufe we> are not particularly acquainted 
with his difpojition of mindy precifejituatian; 
and views of things. But neither can w4 

tell 
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tell which way the wind will blow to- 
morrow, though the air is certainly fub- 
je<9: to no other than neccffary laws of 
motion. 

A particular determination of mind could 
not have been otherwife than it was, if the 
laws of nature refpedting the mind be fuch, 
as that the fame determination fhall con^ 
ftantly follow the fame ftate of mind, and 
the fame views of things. And it could 
not be poffible for any determination to 
have been otherwife than it, has been^ is^ or 
is to be J unlefs the laws of nature had been 
fuch, as that, though both the ftatc of 
mind, and the views of things, were the 
£une, the determination might, or might 
not, have taken place. But in this cafe, 
the determination muft have been an effedt 
without a caufe, becaufe in this cafe, as 
in that of the balance, thirc would hare 
been a change of Jituation without any pre^^ 
vious change of circumjiances •y and there 
cannot be any other definition of an effect 
without a caufe. The application of the 
term voluntary to mental determinations 

cannot 
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cannot poffibly make the leaft difference in 
this cafe. 

' If the laws of nature be fuch, as that, in 
given circiinaftances, I conftantly make a 
definite choice, my condu<3: through life is 
determined by the Being who made me, and 
placed me in the circumftances in which I 
firft f6uhd myfelf. For the confequence 
of the firft given circumftances was a de-- 
Jinitive voluntary determination ^ which bring- 
ing me into othw circumftances, was fol- 
lowed by another definite, determination, 
and fo on from the beginning of life to 
the end of it; anci upon no fcheme what-* 
ever can this chain of fituations of mind, 
and confequent mental determinations, or of 
caufcs and ejfFedls, be broken, but by a con- 
ftitution which fhall provide that, in given 
circumftances, there fhall no definite de- 
termination follow ; 6r that, without atfty 
change in the previous circumftaftciss, there 
(hall be afubfequent change of fituation ; 
which, as was obferved before, Would be 
an efFeiSf without a.caufe, a thing impof- 
fible, even to divine power ^ becaufe impof- 

fiblc 
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fible to power abfiraBedly conjidered. Be-* 
fides, if one eiFed: might take place with- 
out a fufficient caufe, another, and all ef- 
fects, might have been without a cauffe > 
which entirely takes away the only argu- 
ment fpr the being of a God, 

It may, perhaps, help to clear up this 
matter to fome perfons, to confider that the 
term voluntary is not oppofed to neceffary^ 
but only to involuntary^ and that nothing can 
be oppofed to necelfary, but contingents 
For a voluntary motion may be regulated 
by certain rules as much as a mechanical 
one 5 and if. it be regulated by any cer- 
tain rules, ox laws, it is as neceffary as any 
mechanical motion whatever. Though, 
therefore^ a man's determination be his 
Qwn^ the caufes of it exifting and operat- 
ing within himfelf, )[et if it be fabje<9: to 
any fixed Uws, thcFe cannot be any cir^* 
cuJWifl^ncc$ in which two different deter- 
minatidjTis tiught equally have taken place. 
For th^ would exclude the influence of 
all \zw^4 

There 
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There majr be circumftanccs, indeed, in 
which a variety of determinations, though 
confined within certain limits, might take 
place ; but thofe ar? general circumftances* 
Circumfcribe the chrcumftances, and a num- * 
ber of the poffible determinations will be 
precluded 5 and when the circUmftances 
are ftri<Sly limited, the determination can 
be UQ other than precifely one and the 
fame ; and whenever thofe precife circum- 
ftanccs occur again (the inclination of 
mind being the^ fame> and the views of 
things, precifely the fame alfo) the very 
fame determination, or choice, will cer- 
tainly be made. The choice is, indeed, 
a man's own making, and voluntary; but in 
voluntarily making it, he follows the laws 
of his nature, and invariably makes it in a 
certain definite manner. To fuppofc the 
moft perfedly voluntary choice to be made 
without regard to the laws of nature, fo 
that with the fame inclination, and degree 
of inclination, and the fame views of things 
prefented to us, we might be even volun-* 
tarily difpofed to choofe either of two dif- 
ferent things at the fame moment of time. 

Vol. IL C is 
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is juft as impoilible g8 that an involuntary or 
mechanical motion ihould depend upon no 
certain law or rule, or that any other effect 
ihould exift without an adequate caufe. 

What is moft extraordinary is, that there 
are perfons who admit this indifToluble chain 
pf circumilances and efFedts, fo that nothing 
could have been otherwise than it is, and 
yet can imagine that they are defending the 
do<3:rine of philofophical liberty, and op* 
poling the dodrine of neceflity. The au- 
thor of Letters on Materialifmy fays *, that 
** the moral influence of motives is as cer^ 
'* taiuy though not necejfttatingy as is the phy- 
^' fical caufe." But this is a diilindion 
merely verbal. For the only reafon that wc 
can have to believe in any cauji^ and that it 
afts necejfaril^y is that it ads certainly^ or 
invariably. If my mind be as conjiantly de- 
termined by the influence of motives, as a 
ftone is determined to fall to the ground by 
the influence of gravity, I am conftrain?d 
to conclude, that the caufe in the one cafe 
a^s as qeceflarily as that in the other. Foe 

* P. i7l. 

there 
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iHere mqfl: be an equally fufficient reafon for 
equally tonAant and certain effects. 

No kfs fallacious is it to fay, with this 
writer*, that *' motives do not inapel or 
** determine a man to ad:; but that a man, 
*' from the view of the motives, determines 
** himfelf to adl.'* For if he certainly and 
conilantly determines himfelf to a6t accord- 
ing to motives, there muft be a fufficient 
reafon why motives have this influence over 
him. If, in fad, he never do adt contrary 
to their influence, it can only be becaufe he 
has «o power fo to do ; jand, therefore, he is 
fabje<5t to an abfolute neceffity, as much 
upon this as upon any other method of flat- 
ing the queftion. By fuch poor evaiions dp 
fome perfons think to fhelter themfelves 
from the force of convidion. 

I do not think it at all necejary to add 
any thing to what I have advanced above, in 
illuftration of the argument from the na-r 
ture of caufe and effeSl. But becaufe this 
is the great, and the moft concluiive argu-^ 

* P. 166. 

C 2 mi^tii 
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ment for the doftrine that I contend for^ 
proving the cohtrary doftrine of fhibfophi^ 
cal liberty to be abfolutely impojjible ; and I 
find that feveral perfons of excellent judg- 
ment in other refpedls, feem not to feel the 
force of it, I fhall attempt a farther illus- 
tration of it, in order to remove, as far as I 
am able, the only remaining objedlion that 
I can imagine may be made to it ; though I 
muft aik pardon of my other readers, for 
writing what will appear to theni fo very 
obvious and fuperfluous. 

It is uoiverfally acknowledged, that there 
can be no efFed: without an adequate caufe. 
This is even the foundation on which tlic 
only proper argument for* the being of a 
God refts. And the neceflarian aflerts that 
if, in any given ftate of mind, with refpeft 
both to dljpofitlon and motives^ two different 
determinations, or volitions, be poflible, it 
can be fo on^no other principle, than that 
one of them fhall come under the defcrip- 
lion of an effeB without a caufe ; jufl as if 
the beam of a balance might incline either 
way, though loaded yith'equal weights. 
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It is acknowledged, that the me^hanifm 
of the balance is of one kind, and that of 
the mind of another, and therefore it may- 
be convenient to denominate them by dif- 
ferent words ; as, for inftance, that of th? 
balance may be termed ^ phyfi^l^ and tha^ 
of the mind a moral mechanifm^ But ftill, 
if there be a real mechanifm in both cafes, 
fo that there can be only one refult from 
the fame previous circumftances, there will 
be 9 real neceffityy enforcing an abfolute cer- 
tainty in the event. For it muft be under- 
ftood, that all that is ever meant by necejfity 
in a caufej is that which produces certainty 
in the effeSi. 



If, however, the term necejjtty give offence, 
I, for my part, have no objeiSbion to the dif- 
ufe of iti' provided we can exprefs, in any 
other manner, that property in caufes, or 
the previous circumftances of things, that 
leads to abfolute certainty in the effefts that 
refult from them ; fo that, without a mi- 
racle, or an over-ruling of the ftated laws 
of nature. /. e, without the intervention of 

C 3 a higher 
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a higher caufe, no determination of the will 
could have been other wife than it has been. 

« t 

To evade the force of this argument from 

the nature of caufe and effect, it is faid 

that, though, in a given ftate of mind, two 

different determinations may take place, nei^ 

ther of them can be faid to be without a 

fufficient caufe \ for that, in this cafe, the 

caufe is the mind it/elf^ which makes the 

determination in a manner independent of 

all influence of motives ♦ 

But to this I anfwer, that the mind itfelf, 
independent of the influence of evet;y thing 
that comes under the defcription of motive, 
bearing an equal relation to both the de- 
terminations, cannot pofllbly be confidered 
as a caufe with refped to either of them, in 
preference to the other. Becaufe, exclufive 
of what may properly be called motive, 
there is no imaginable difference in the cir-^ 
curQftances immediately preceding the de-^ 
terminations. Every thing tending to pro-, 
dttce the leaft degree of inclination to one 

of 
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of the determinations more than to thd 
other, miiff make a difference in ihejfafe of 
mnd with refpeft to them, whicJ), by the 
ftating of the cafe, is exprejffJy ei^cluded^ 
And I will venture to fay^ th^t no perfoni 
let hid bias in favo«ir 6f a fyftein be *ver fo 
great, will" chtife to fay in fapport 6f iu 
that the mind can poffibly take 6ne of fw6 
deteraainations, withotit having ]fer if fonae-^ 
thing that nn^y, at kaO-, be called an inelina^ 
tarn fdr it, in preference tcr the dth^i?)' and 
that inclination, or whi^fever eife it be^ called^ 
muft have had a caufe producing it, in fome 
previo^is afedion of the micKi. 

In fhott, kt ever (^ mtich ingenuity bl 
fliown in flatin^g this ca^ie, if is* impoffibk 
i«M to come at length to l^ia ronclufiofv^ 

that, in no ca^e wbatevw, caii the laimJ be 
detertmnjed to zikxsmy i. e^ to a> volition^ 
without fbmethingliiat may as well %g cailkd 
a motive ^^ be eisprdi^^ in^ afny other me^-^ 
licr* For the reaf(&A, or proper ca^fe, of 
c?^dtttesri»ina?cion m«ft neeeffaf ily be fome- 
thing either in;the ftate of the mind itfelf, 

C 4 or 
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or in the ideas prefent to it^ immediately 
before the determination ; sand thefe ideas^ 
as they imprefs the mind, may, ftrii^ly 
fpeaking, be comprehended in what we mean 
by the fiate of mind^ including whatever 
there is in it that can lead to any determi-* 
pation whatever. Or, on the other hand, 
the flate of mind may be included in the 
meaning of the term motive^ comprehend-^ 
ing in the figniiication of it whatever it be 
that can mov^^ or incline the mind to any 
particular determination « 

It appears to me, that it may juft as well 
be faid that, in the cafe of the balance above- 
mentioned, the beam may be the caufe why, 

r 

though equjil weights be fufpended at the 
different ends of it, it may nevertheleiis in^ 
cline one way or the other- For, exclufivc 
of what ncceffarily comes under the defcrip^ 
tion cither of fnotivcy or Jiate of mindy the 
mind itfelf ean no more be the caufe of its 
own (letermination, than the beam of a ba*- 
Jance can be the cavtfe of its own inclina-> 

tion, 

In 
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In the cafe of the beam it is immediately^ 
perceived that; hearing. an equal relation to 
both the weights, it cannbt poiSBly favour 
one of them more than the other j . and it is 
limply on account of its bearing- an equal 
relation to them both that it cannot do this.: 
Now, let the ftrudure of the mind be ever 
fo different from that of the balance, it ne- 
ceffarily agrees with it in diis, that, exchi- 
five of motives, in the fenfe explained above 
(viz, including bpth the ftate of mind and- 
the particular ideas prefdnt to it) it bear^ is . 
equal a relation to any determination, as the 
beam of a balance bears to any particular 
inclination ; So that as, on account of this 
circumftance^ the balance cannot of itfelf 
incline one way or the other, fo neither^ on 
account of the fame circumftance^ can the 
mind of itfelf incline, or determine, one 
way or the other. 

In fa£k, an advocate for the dodlrine of 
phi|ofophical liberty has the choice of no 
more than tin^o fuppofitions^ and neither of 
th^m can» in the leaft degree, anfwer his 

purpofe. 
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pUrpofe. . For he muft either afTert that^ in a 
given ftate of mind, the determination will 
certainly be a and not i» ; or it may be ei« 
ther^ or^. If he adopts the former, he 
ihay juft as well fay at once, that the deter- 
mination will neceffarify'hc a, and that with- 
out a miracle it cannot be t. For any other 
language that he can poflibly ufe, can do no 
more than ferve to hide what might other^ 
wife be obnoxious in the i^ntiment^ and 
will leave it ftill true, that, without a mica^ 
ele, or the intervention of fome foreign caufe, 
no volition, or adtion of any man could havitf 
been otherwife thSan it i^as been, is, or // fa he, 
which is all that a neceffarian contends for.' 
And if, on f bp contrary, he chufes to afler t 
that, in the fame ftate of mind, the deifer- 
minations a and h are equally poffible, one 
of them muft be an effeU without a cau^, a 
fuppofition which overturns all rcafoning 
concerning appearances in nature, and ef- 
peciatty the foundation of the only proper 
argument for the being, of a God. For if 
any thing whatever, even a tboBght in^ the 
mind of man, could arife without an adt-^ 

quate 
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quate caufe^ any thing elfe, the mind itfelf, 
or the whole univcrfe, might likewife cxift 
without a cauft. 

I ot^rn it i$ irkibme to enter into fo mi-^ 
nute a difcuflion of an objeiftiony that ap^ 
pears to me to be fo little deferving of an 
anfwer 5 and it is only with a view to ob- 
viate every thing that has hten^ or that I can 
forefcc may be urged, with the leaft plaufi-' 
bility, that. I have coniidered it at alL If 
this do not give fatisfaftion, I own I do not 
think it wilVbe in my power to give fatif* 
fa^on with refpeA to this argument, or 
any other. There does not appear to me to 
be, in the whole compafs of reafoning, that 
I am acquainted with, a more conclufive ar^ 
gument, than that for the dodrine of ne-* 
ccffity from the confiideration of the nature 
of caufe and fffeB. 
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SECTION III. 



Of the Argument for Necejpty from the 

DIVINE PRESCIENCE. 



A,S it is not within the compafs oi power 
• in the author of any fyftem, that an 
event fhould take place without acaufe, or 
that it fhould be equally poffible for two 
different events to follow the fame circum-^ 
itances, (o neither, fuppofing this to be pof- 
fible, would it be within the compafs of 
knowledge to forefee fuch a contingent event. 
So that, upon the dodrine of philofophical 
liberty, the Pivin,e Being could not poffibly 
forefee what would happen in his own crea-* 
tion, and therefore could not provide for it ^ 
which takes away the whole foundation of 
divine providence j and moral government, as 
well as all the foundation of revealed reli^ 
gion, in which prophecies are fo much con- 
cerned. 

That 
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■ That an event truly contingent, or not 

neceffarily depending upon previous cir;* 
<:umftances9 (hould be tlie objefl: of know-* 
ledge, has, like other things of a fimilar 
nature, in modern fyftems, been called a 
difficulty zn^ z tnyftery i but in reality there 
cannot be a greater abfurdity, or contradic- 
tion. For as certainly as nothing can be 
known to exiji, but what does exift, fo cer-» 

tainly can nothing be known to aHje from 
kvbat does extjl, but what does arife from it, 
or depend upon it. But, according to the 
definition of the terms, a contingent event 
does not depend upon any previous known 
circumf^nc^s ; fince fome other event might 
have arifen in the fan>e circumflances. 

All that is within the compafs of know- 
ledge in this cafe is, to forefee all the diffe-*' 
rent events that might take place in the 
fan>e circumftances ; but which of them 
will aSlually, take place cannot pbflibly be 
known. In this cafe all degrees of know- 
ledge or fagacity are. equal. Did the cafe 
admit of approximation to certainty, in pro- 
portion to the degree qf knowledge^ it 

' ' would 
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would be fully within the compafs of infi« 
nite knowledge ; but in this cafe there is 
no fuch approximation. To all minds the 
foretelling of a contingent event is equally 
a matter of conjefture : confequently, ev^ 
infinite knowledge makes no difference in 
this cafe. For knowledge fuppofcs an ohje^^ 
which^ in this cai!e, does not exijiy and there* 
fore cannot be known to exijl *• If man be 
pofTeiSed of a power of proper felf-* deter mi -^ 
nation f the Deity himfelf cannot control it 

(as, 

* Having in my Anfrver to Mr. Bryant^ which I fliafl 
probably never, re-print, ftated the argument from pre^ 
fcience a little more diftindly, I fliall infert the fubftance 
of it ii^ z note in this place. 

Nothing can be feen to be what it is not, becaufe it 
would the^ be what it is not. The Deity himfetf can- 
not fee black to be white, or white black; bcicatife black 
is not white^ nor is white black. II fight, or percep 
tit)n, or knowledge in general, cannot change the ante- 
cedent nature of objeds, neither can the divine percep- 
tion, or knowledge. Otherwife the Deity might fee two 
to be three, or three two. 

If this be juft ; it muft be true, dnd no prefumption, 
to affert, that the Deity himfelf cannot fee that to be 
eertain^ which is in itfelf contingent^ Or that to be con* 

tingent. 
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(as far as he interferes, itis no felf-determi- 
nation of the man) and if he does not con^ 
trol it, he cannot forefee it. Nothing can 
be known at prefent, except itfelfy or its 
necejfary caufe^ exift at prefent. Yet the 
whole hiftory of revelation fhews, that 
every determination of the mind of mail k 
iiertainly fore-known by the Divine Being ; 
determinations that took place from natural 
and common caufes^ where the mind was un- 
der no fupernatural influence whatever j be- 

tingcnt^ which is abfolutely certain. Now, what Is 
meant by any thing being contingenty but that it either 
may^ or may 7U>i be? But for a thing tx) htfim as certain, 
it rauft in itfejf b$ certain ; and;, therefore, the poffibility 
of its not being muft be excluded. Confequently, any 
event being forefeen certainly to be^ is incompatible with 
its being even pojfible not to he. Nothing, therefore, of 
which it caa be. truly faid that ik either may^ or fmy Ml 
ti^ can be an objed &f fore-knowledge, even ta tbiq Deity 
himfelf. To maintain the contrary is, in faft, the fame 
thing as faying, that the fame event is both contingent 
in itfelf, and yet certain to Gdd ; or that, though, in 
reality, it may^ or maiy not be^ yet, contrary to the nar 
tiure aad tru^h of tl^ings^ he Imow^tthat it certainly t»Ul 
be, I therefore fay, that if a man be poffeflcd of a 
power o£ pro-ptr felf 'determination (which implies, that the 
Deity himffelf cannot control it) the t)eity himfeif can- 
not forefee what the adual determination will be. 

caujfe 
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caufe men are cenfured and condemned for zc^ 
tions that were fo farefeen. 

The death of oiir Saviour is a remarkable 
inftancie of this kind. This event was cer- 
tainly forefeen and intended, for it moft par- 
ticularly entered into the plan of divihe 
providence; and yet it appears from the 
hiilory, that it was brought about by caufes 
perfedUy natural, and fully adequate to it. 
It was juft fuch an event as might have beta 
expedled from the Ij:nown malice and pre- 
judice of the Jewifh rulers, at the time of 
his appearance. They certainly needed no 
fupernatural inftigation to puih them on to 
their bloody and wicked purpofe ; and Pi- 
late, difpofed and fituated as he was, needed 
no extraordinary impulfe to induce him to 
confent to it, notwithftanding his hefi- 
tation, and his convidion of the malice and 
injuftice of the proceedings ; and both he 
and the Jews were righteoufly condemned 
and punjftied for it ; which, I doubt not^ 
will have the happieft efFe<ft in the fyftem 
of the divine moral government. 

' ' This 
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This argument from the divine prefcience 
is briefly, but clearly ftated, by Mr. Hobbes. 
.** Denying neceffity/* fays he *, ** deftroys 
•* both the decrees and prefcience of Al- 
^* mighty God* For whatever God has. 
•* purpofed to bring to pafs by man, as aa 
** inftrument, or forcfees fhall come to pafs, 
** a man, if he has liberty, might fruftrate, 
•* and make not cdme to pafs j and God 
** fhould either not foreknow it, and not de- 
** cree it, or he fliall foreknow fuch things 
** fhall be as (hall never be, and decree what 
f* fhall neVer come to pafs." 

Indeed, many of the mofl zealous advocates 
for the dodtrine of philofophical liberty^ aware 
of its inconfiflency with the doftrine of ^1- 
vine prffiience^ have not fcrupled to give up 
the latter altogether. With refpcdt tp fuch 
perfons, I can only repeat what I have^faid 
upon this fubjed in my Examination of tbe^ 
Writings of Dr. Beat tie, Scc.'f 

** Thus our author, in the blind rage of 
** difputation, hefitates not to deprive thei 

* Works, p. 485. + P. ^73. 

Vol. II. D *Vever- 
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ever-bleflcd God of that very attribute, 
by which, in the books of fcripture, he 
expreilly diftinguiflies himfelf from all 
falCe Gods,, and than which nothing caa 
be more effentially neceflary to the go- 
vernment of the univerfe, rather than re- 
linquiili his fond claim to the fancied pri- 
vilege of y?'^^^/^r/?^/W//<?«j a claim which 

appears to me to be juft as abfurd as that 
of felf'-exijiencej and which could not pof- 
fibly do him any good if he had it." 



What is more extraordinary, this power 
oi felf 'determination he arrogates to himfelf, 
without pretending to advance a lin^gle ra- 
tional argument in favour of his claim ; but 
experts it will be admitted on the authority 
of his inJiinSiive common fenfe only. And yet, 
if a man exprcfs the leaA indignation at fuch 
new and unheard-of arrogance,, and in an ar- 
gument of fuch high importance as this, what 
exclamation and abufe mufl: he not €xpe(% ? 



SECTION 
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S E C T r O N IV. 

Of the caufe ^^/^ Volition, and the nature of 

tbeWiLh. 



IN all inveftigations relating to human 
nature, the , philofopher will apply the 
fame rules by which his inquiries have been 
condudted upon all other fubjedls. He will 
attentively confider appearances^ and will 
not ];iave recourfe to more caufes than are 
neceflary to account for them. 

He fees a ftone whirled round in a ftring, 
and the planets perform their revolutions in 
circular orbits, and he judges, from fmilar 
appearances^ that they are all retained in their 
orbits by powers that draw them towards 
the centers of their refpeftive motions. 
Again, a flone tends towards the earth by a 
power which is called gravity^ and becaufe^ 
fuppofing the planets to have the &me ten« 
dency to the fun, that the ftone has to the 
earth, and to have been projected in tangents 

D 2 to 
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to their prefent orbits, they would revolre 
cxadly as they are now obferved to do, the 
philosopher, for that reafon, concludes, that 
the force which retains them in their orbits 
is the very fame power of gravity; and on 
this accouqt only, viz. not to multiply caujes 
without necejjity^ he refufes to admit any 
other caufe of the cekftial motions* 

• 

Let us then confider the adions of men 
in the fame natural and, fimple view, with- 
out any apprehenfion of being mifled by it j 
and let it be enquired by what rule they are 
determined, or what are their caufes. 

Whenever any perfon makes a choice, or 
comes to any refolation, there are two dr- 
cumftances which are evidently concerned in 
it, viz. what we call the previous dijpojition of 
the mind J with refped to love or hatred, for 
example, approbation or difapprobation, of 
certain objed:s, &c. and the ideas of external 
objedts then prefent to the mind, that is, the 
view of the objeSls which the choice or rc- 
folution refpedts. 

Let 
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' Let the objeds be two kinds of fruit, ap^ 
pies and peaches. Let it he fuppofed that I 
am fond of the former, and have an averfion 
to the latter, and that I am difpofed to eat 
fruiti In thefe circumftances, the moment 
that they are prefented to me, I take the ap- 
ples, and leave the peaches. If it beaiked, 
nvhy I made this choice, or what ^was the 
reaforiy caufe^ ox motive of it ? ,it is fufficient 
to fay, that I was fond of apples, but did 
not like peaches. In the fame difpofition to 
eat fruit, and. retaining my predilection for 
apples, I fhould always, infallibly, do the 
fame thing. The caufe then of this choice 
was evidently my liking of apples, and my 
difliking of peaches ; and though an incli-.* 
nation, or afFeftion of mind, be not gravity, 
it influences me, and adls upon me as certain-^ 
ly, and neceflarily, as this power does upon 
a ftone. AffeSlion determines my choice of 
the apples, and gravity determines the fall 
of the ftone. Through cuftom we make ufe 
of different terms in th^fe cafes, but our 
ideas are exad:ly fimilar ; the connexion be- 
tween the two things, as caufe and effedl^ be- 
ing equally ftrid and neceffary. 

D 3 As 
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As a philofopher, therefore, I ought to 
acquiefce in this, znd confidcv motives as the 
proper cau/es of volitions and actions. And 
the more I examine my own adions, or thofe 
of others, the more reafon I fee to be fatif- 
fied, that all volitions and adlions are pre* 
ceded by correfponding motives. 

In all regular deliberations concerning any 
choice, every reafon or motive is diftinftly 

attended to, and wrhatever appears to be the 
ftronger, or the better reafon, always deter- 
mines us. In thefe cafes, the choice and the 
motive, correfpond precifely to an effeSi and 
its caufe. In cafes that do not require a for- 
m?il deliberation^ i. e. in cafes fimilar to 
thofe in which I have often determined be- 
fore, the moment I perceive my fituation, I 

' determine inftantly, without attending dif- 
tindtly, as before, to all the motives or rea- 
fons. But this injiantaneous determination 
cannot be faid not to be produced by mo- 
tives, becaufe it is, in faft, only the fame 
mental procefs abridged, the aftion which 
was formerly connefted, or aflbciated, with 
the ideas prefented to it by means of mo- 
tives. 
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tivcs, being now itfelf immediately con- 
neded with thofe ideas, without the diftincfl 
perception of the motives which formerly 
intervened. 

This procefs is exadlly fimilar to the af* 
fent of the mind to geometrical propoiitioos 
that arc not felf-evident ; for example, that 
all the inward angles of a rightmned trian^ 
gle are equal to two right angles. I do not 
perceive the truth of this, till the reafon of 
it is explained to me ; but, when this ha« 
been once done, I afterwards, without at- 
tending to the reafon, and even, perhaps, 
without being able to affign it, if it were 
demanded of me, habitually confider the 
two expreiSons as denoting the fame quan- 
tity, and I argue from them accordingly. 

r 

Befides, fince every deliberate choice is re- 
gulated by motives, we ought, as philofo- 
phers, to take it for granted, that every choice 
is made in the fame manner, and is fubje<ft 
to the fame rules, and therefore determined 
by motives, by fomething that may be 
called liking or difliking, approving or dif^ 

D 4 approving. 
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approving, &c. depending upon the previous 
ilate of the mind with refpeft to the obje£k 
qf choice;* iince the vatv^ facility ^ or rea-^ 
dinefs^ with which a choice is made, cannot 
make it to be a thing difftrent in kind from 
a choice made with the greateft delibera^ 
tion, and which took up fo much time, 
that every circumilance attending it could 
be diftindlly perccivedt 

Moreover, we fee evidently, not only that 
mcB are determined to adt by certain mo- 
tives, but that the vigour of their adions 
correfponds alfo to, what may be called, the 
intenfity of their motives. If a mafter be 
aftuated limply by his anger, he-will beat 
his fervant more violently, and continue the 
cprreaion longer, in proportion to xht de. 
gree of his anger, or the apprehended caufe 
of his difpleafure; and kindnefs operates 
exaftly in the fame manner, a ftronger af- 
fedion prompting to greater, and morie kincj 
offices, than a weaker , 

J* 

Alfo oppofite motives, as caufes of love 
p.nd hatred, are known to balance one an- 
other. 
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Other, exactly like weights in oppofite fcales. 
According to all appearance, nothing can 
fl^ more invariably,, or mechanically. Is it 
poffible, then, that a philofopher, obferv- 
ing thefe conftant and uniform appearances, 
(hould not conclude, that the proper caufe 
of a man's acftions, are the motives by which 
he is influenced? Strengthen the motive, 
and the adtion is more vigorous ; diminiOi 
it, and its vigour is abated ; change the mo* 
tive, ancj the aSion is changed ; intirely 
withdraw it, and the adion ceafes; intro* 
due? an oppofite motive of equal weight, 
and all adion is fufpended, jud as a limb is 
kept motionlefs by the equal adtion of an^ 
tagonift mufcles. As far as we can judge, 
motives and anions do, in all poflible cafes, 
itn&Xy correfpond to each other. 

It cannot , but he allowed by the moft 
ftrenuous advocates for metaphyfical liberty, 
that motives hz,yc Jbme real influence upon the 
mind, it would be too manifeft a contra- 
/di<^ion to all experience, to affert, that all 
objed:5 are indifferent to us, that there is 
liothing in any of them that can excite ^fc-, 

Jire 
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fire or averfion^ or that defire or avdriioii 
have no influence upon the will^ and do not 
incline us to decide on what is propolfed to 
us. Now can it be fuppofed that the will^ 
whatever it be, fhould be of fuch a nature, 
as both to be properly influenced, or adted 
upon, by motives, and likewife by fome- 
thing that bears no fort of relation to motive^ 
and confequently has a mode of aftion in- 
tirely different from that of motive } This 
cannot but appear exceedingly improbable, 
if not impofllble. 

Every other faculty of the mind has one 
uniform mode of operation, or affe<flion. 
The pajjions are all excited by the view of 
proper objects, the memory is employed in 
retaining the ideas of things formerly im- 
preffed upon the mind, and th^ judgment in 
diftinguiihing the agreement or difagrce- 

ment of ideas ; whereas, according to the 
modern metaphyfical hypothefis, the will is 
of fuch a nature, as to be influenced fome- 
times by the paflions or motives, and fome- 
times in a manner in which neither paflion 
nor motive have any thing to do> and of 

which 
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'which it is not pretended tha,t any idea can 
be given, but by faying, that it is f elf --de^ 
terminedy which, in fad:, gives no idea at all, 
or rather implies an abfurdity ; viz. that a 
determination y which is an effeSl^ takes place 
without zny caufe at all. For, exclufive of 
every thing that comes under the denomi- 
nation of /we;//^^, there is really nothing at 
all left that can produce the determination. ' 
.Let a rhan ufe what words he pleafes, he 
can have no more conception how we can 
fometimes be determined by mptives, and 
fomctimes without any motive, than he can 
have of a fcale being fometimes weighed 
down by weights, and fometimes by a kind 
of fubftance that has no weight at all, 
which, whatever it be in itfclf, muft, with 
refpedl to the fcale, be nothing. 

Another argument for the neceflary de- 
termination of the will, may be drawn from 
the analogy that it bears to the judgment. 
It is univerfally acknowledged, that ttc 
judgment is neceflarily determined by the 
perceived agreement ordifagrecment of ideas. 
5N0W the will i$ but a kind of judgment, 

depend- 
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depending upon the perceived preferablenefs 
of things propofed to the mind; which ap- 
parent preferablenefs refults as neceffarily 
from the perception of the ideas themfelves, 
as that of their agreement, or difagreement. 
In fa<3, all the difference between judgment 
and will is, that, in the former cafe, the 
determination relates to opinionsy and in 
the latter to actions. The faculties of the 
mind, as the ancients have well obfervcd, 
are only different modes in which the fame 
principle ads; the judgment being the 
mindjudgingy and the will the mind willing ; 
and it would be very extraordinary, indeed, 
if the fame mind fhould not be determined 
in a fimilar manner in thefe two very fimilar 
cafes, and that, if. there be a felf^determin-^ 
ing willy there fhould not be a felf-deter* 
mining judgment alfo. In reality, the latter 
is not more abfurd, and contrary to all ap- 
pearances, than the former. 

All that is advanced above goes upon the 
commoiy fuppofition, pf the will being a 
difiinSl faculty of the mind, and not of its 
being, according to Dr. Hartley's theory, 

together 
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together with all the other iaciilties, a 
particular cafe of the general property of the 
affociafion of ideas, which is neceflarily of 
a mechanical nature, or of its being in- 
cluded in ^he idea of defire, which Dr* 
Price confiders as only a motive with re- 
ipcA to the will. 

But what is defirc^ befides a njDiJh to ob- 
tain fbme apprehended good? and is not 
every wilh a volition f Now, is it poffible, 
that an apprehended good ihould not be the 
objedl of defirc, whether controlled by fome 
other defire, &c. or not ? For the fame rea- 
fon that a prefent good gives prefent plea-^ 
fure, an abfent good excites defire, which, 
like any other of the pafiions, is univerfally 
allowed to be a perfectly mechanical thing. 
Since, therefore, defire aecefiarily implies 
volition, we have here a clear cafe of the 
will being neceflarily determined by the 
circumftances which the mind is in 1 and 
if in one cafe, why not in all others? efpecially 
as, in faft, every volition is nothing more 
than a defire, viz. a defire to accomplilh fome 

end. 
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end^ which end may be confidered as the oB^ 
jtS o£ the paffion or affedion ? 

That the determinations of what we call 
the will are, in fad, nothing rliore than a 
particular cafe of the general doctrine of 
aflbciation of idc^s, and, therefore, a per- 
feAly mechanical thing, I endeavoured, to 
fliew in the Ejfay prefixed to my Examina^ 
tion of the Scotch Writers. • I fhall in thi^ 
place go over the argument again, more 
minutely. 

Till the mind has been afFcdted with a 
fenfc of pleafure or pain, all objeds are 
alike indifferipnt to it ; but fome, in confe- 
quence of being always accompanied with 
a perception of pleafure, become pleafing to 
us, while others, in confequence of being 
accompanied with a fenfe of pain, become 
difpleafing; and to effeft this, nothing can 
be requiite but the afTociation of agreeable 
fenfations and ideas with the one, and of 
difagreeable ones with the other. / Admit-. 
ting, therefore, the db£trine of aflbciation^ 

or 
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or that two ideas often occurring together, 
will afterwards introduce one another, we 
have all that is requifite to the formation of 
all our pajions, or aff'e^ionsi or of fbme 
things being the objcdks of love, and others 
of hatred to us* 



The manner in whick anions, adapted 
to fecure a favourite objedt, become afibci* 1 
ated with the idea of it, has been explained i^^ 
at large by Dr, Hartley ; and it being uni- '^^ 
verially admitted, that the view of a fa- 
vourite object (of an apple to a child, for 
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inftance) is immediately followed by an at- Y' ' 
tempt to feize it, I ihall here take it for 
granted, that there is fuch a necefiary con- 
nexion of thefe ideas and uiotions; and 
that, in the fame manner, whenever the idea 
of any favourite objed: is prefcrited to us, we 
endeavour to get it into our power. 






L -• 



If the favourite objeft be within our /Vw- 
mediute reachy it will, upon thefe principles, 
be immediately feized ; fo that there will be 
no //i/erv^ between the profped and the 
enjoyment^ except what was neceflarily 

taken 
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taken up in the bodily motions, &c. But 
this interruption, being nothing niore than 
what muft always have been experienced, 
will occafion no pain or uneafinefs ; for all 
the parts of the whole procefs being inti-» 
mately connefted in the mind, the enjoy-r 
ment will, in fad:, commence the moment 
that the objedt comes in view^ Thus we 
fee that perfons exceedingly hungry, are 
perfedly eafy and happy all the time of a 
riecefTary and expeditious preparation for 
dinner, and are never impatient, or uneafy^ 
till the delay begins to be more than they 
had expefted. An attentive obferver of this 
procefs, may call this ftate of mind that of 
certain expeSlation^ which is always pleafur-* 
able, from the perfeft aflbciation of all the 
Aages of it with the final iflue. 

Let us now fuppofe this connected train 
of id^as to be interrupted. Let an apple, 
for inftance, be fbewn to a child, and im- 
mediately withdrawn, and thrown quite 
away ; figns of uneafinefs will be imme« 
diately perceived, the evident confequence 
of the interruption of a train of afTociated 

ideas^ 
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ideas, which had begun to take place in the 
miftd i and the ftronger the aflbciation had 
been^ in confequdnce of its having been 
frequently repeated,; and feldom interrupted 
before, the greater pain will be felt by the 
interruption; This painful ftate of mind 
may be termed difappointment and defpair. 

Let us, in the next place, fuppofe the 
objedt to be known to be capable in iff elf 
of giving a perfon great pleafure, but to be 
intirely out of ouf reach, as the poflcffion 
of a great eftate to a poor man, or of a 
kingdom to a private gentleman^ Havings 
never had any enjoyment^ or hope of it, this 
connedied train of ideas^ leading from tho 
objedt to the enjoyment (the interruption of 
which would have given him pain) never 
took place, and confequently it is regarded' 
with perfedt indifference. 

If we be in circumftances in which the 
favourite objed has been known to be fome- 
times obtained^ and fometimes not, the 
mind will be held in a kind of middle Jlate 
between certain expectation and defpair, . 
VojL. II. E which 
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which will be called bopej if we apprehend 
the chances to be in favour of our obtaining 
it, znAfear if it be more probable that we 
ihall not obtain it. To this ftate of mind, 
viz. within the extreme limits of hope and 
fear, we apply the term defire ; and it is in 
this {late, whi<:h is of fome continuance, 
that we diftindtly perceive that affedlion of 
the mind to which we give the Qame of 
nvijhing^ or willing. 

■ 

• But what is more properly called a W/-* 
iiofir is moft diftindly perceived when the 
object does not appear, at firft fight, to be 
deiirable or not, but requires that feveral 
circumflanpes be coniidered and compared » 
When ^ child fees an apple, and immedi«* 
ately catcher at it, it is aiimplecafe of the 
aflbciation of ideas, and if no other cafes 
had been known, the terra volition^ or w///, 
would hardly have been thought of. But 
v«^Kcn the mind is kept in fufpencei between 
defiring and not defiring an objed, the £nal 
preponderan<y of defire is ^ called a wiHy or 
iBiJh to obtain it, and the pren)alence of 
anyerfion, \% called a will, or "wijb to dsdine 
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iu • This cafe, however, of a proper voli^ 
tion fuGcecding a deliberation, though more 
complex, is not lefs mechanical, and de« 
pendent upon preceding ideas, and on the 
ftate of mind, than the others* It is ftill no-* 
thing more than aflbciation of ideas, though 
the final, and prevailing aflbciation, has been 
for fomc time prevented from taking place, 
by a variety of inferior afTociatigns. 

The term will is as little applicable to 
determinations and adtions fecondarily auto^ 
matte y as to thofe that arc originally /o ; of 
which I fhall give an explanation, together 
with a caie. 

The fird: motions of the fingers, or legs 
of a child, are called automatic^ being the 
immediate and mechanical efFed: of an ex« 
ternal impreffibn, and not arifing from any 
idea in the mind. To thefe motions the 
term volitioHy or willy is certainly not at all 
applicable. 

Afterwards the feme motions become af- 
fociated with ideas, at which time they be- 

E 2 gin 
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gin to be called voluntary y as when a child 
reaches out his hand to take an apple. But 
the motion is called more perfeSlly voluntary ^ 
in proportion as the ideas with which it is 
connected are more numerous and complex, 
and when other ideas, prefent to the mind at 
the fame time, have a connexion with oppo- 
fite motions, fo that it ftiall be fome time be- 
fore the prevailing afTociation takes place. 

But when the motion fhall be as perfeftly 
affociated with this complex fet of ideas ^ or 
Jiate of mindy as it was with a fingle idea, fo 
that the one fliall immediately follow the 
other, it is cdXltdfecondarily automatic ; and 
this being as inftantaneous as an originally 
automatic motion, the term volition ceafes 
to be applied to it. This is the cafe when 
a perfon walks without attending to the 
motion of his legs, or plays on a mufical 
inftrument without thinking of the parti- 
cular pofition of his fingers ; each of which 
motions and pofitions, having been depen- 
dent upon ideas, was before performed with 
deliberation, and an exprefs volition* 



As 
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As it is evident, from the obfervation of 
the fad:, that automatic motions pafs into 
voluntary ones, and thefe again ittto thofc 
that are fecondarily automatic, it is evident, 
that they are all equally mechanical ; the laft 
procefs, in particular, being nothing but the 
kcondijhortened, or, which is the fame thing, 
the fecond, or the perfeftly voluntary mo- 
tion, being tiae laft, or the fecondarily autq- 
matic, extended. Asy therefore, the laft is evi- 
dently mechanical, no attention of mind be- 
ing employed in it, the fecond muft be fo 
too, though an express attention be given 
to it* 

In every view of the fubjecl, therefore, 
whether the will be conlj^dered in a popular, 
or a philofophical fenfe, it appears that its 
determinations muft be direfted by certain 
invariable l&ws, depending upon the^ previous 
ftate of mind;^ and the ideas prefent to it, at 
the moment of forming any refolution ; fo 
that, in no cafe whatever, could they have 
been othcrwife than they actually were. 

E 3^ SECTION 
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SECTION V, 

Ofthefuppofedco'tiSQiov^'^'z^^ of Liber 
TY, and the ufe of the term Agent, 



TH E greateft difficulties in the confix 
deration of the fubjedt of liberty and 
neceffity have arifen from ambiguities in the 
life of termsn To contribute, therefore, all 
that may be in my power to clear this im* 
portant fubjedt of the obfcurity in which it 
has been involved, I (hall confider the mean- 
ing of fuch terms as appear to me to have 
had the greateft jfhstt^ in perplexing it ; and, 
in doing this, I fhall take an opportunity of 
replying to what that excellent man, and 
very able metaphyfician, Dr, Price, has ad-, 
vanced upon this fubjeft, in \i\^ Re^oiew of 
the Principles of Morals^ becaufe, it appears 
to me, that he has been mifled by the ufe of 
fuch words, 



<c 
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** We have, in truth," fays he *, " the 
*^ fame conftant and neceffary confcioufnefs 
" of liberty that we have that we tbinkl 
** choofe^ will, or even exifi y and whatever 
" to the contrary men may fay, it is iiiipof- 
'* fible for them, in earneft, fo think they 
'* have no aSlive f elf --moving powers , and arc 
^* not caufes of their own volitions, or not 
" to afcribe to themfehes what they muft be 
*' confcious they think and do* 

^* A man choofirrg to follow his judgmeftt 

•* and defires, or his iilually doing what he 

*' i^nclined to do, is what we mean whert 

'* ^ fay Motives del ermine him. At the fame 

" time, it is very plain, that motives can 

" have no concern in effeding his determi-i^ 

'* nation, or that there is no phyjical connec-^ 

*' tion between his judgnjent and views, and 

the a<Slions confequent upon them. Whatf 

muft be more asbftird than to fay, that 

•* our inclinations aSl upon us^ and compel us, 

' " that our defires and fears put us in motion^ 

' ^* or pYoduce our volitions ^ i.e. ^tq agents i 

'* and yet what is naore conceivable, thad 

- * P.' 302. 

E 4 ** that 
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^' that they may be the occafiom of oqr put- 
*\ ting ourfelves into motion ? What fenfe 
** would there be in faying, that the fitua- 
^* tion of a body, which .may properly be 
^* the occafiorii or the account ^ ^ of its being 
^' ftruck by another body, is the efficient of 
** its motion, pr its imp^elkr?]* 

I do not think that this objcdlion to the 
dodtrinc of nqceflity can be exprefled in a 
ilronger or better manner, and I have pur- 
pofely made this quotation, in order to meet 
the difficulty in its greateft force ; being 
confident, that, wbw the ideas are att^wied 
tOj it will appear that the writer is, in to(2, 
^ neeeflarian j and, though unperceived by 
liimfelf, is, in words qnly^ an advocate for 
the dodrine of njctaphyfical liberty. In 
order to avoid all ambiguity myfelf, I fhall 
defer ibe the fa^, with refpeft to human na- 
ture, in fuch a manner as, I think, it fliall 
Jiardly be poiTible to be mifled bywords, 

. Man is a being of fuch a make, that when 
certain things, two kinds of fruit, for in-* 
Itance, are propofed to him, they become 

the 
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the objedts of dcfire, in different degrees, 
according to his experience of their diffe- 
rent qualities, their wholefotnenefs, the plea- 
fure they, give to his tafle^ and various other 
confiderations. As the defireablenefs^ in this 
cafe, is complex, and the impreflion that 
each circumftance belonging to it niakes 
upon the mind is alfo various, depending 
upon the momentary ftate of it, th6 pre- 
fence or abfence of other ideas, &c. it i$ 
poflible that the comparative defirablcnefs of 
the two fruits may vary much in a ihort 
fpace of tim^, fometimes the one, and fome^ 
times tfee other, having the afcendant. But, 
provided the man were obliged to make a 
phoice ^t any one moment of time, it will 
not be denied, that he would certainly choofe 
that which appeared to him, for that mo- 
ment, the more defirable. If he were un- 
der no reftraint whatever, it is poflible, ' 
that, on fome accounts, he might choofe to 
make no choice at alU and he might negle(^ 
both the kinds of fruit. But ftill it would 
pe becaufe that conduct appeared more defire^ 
ubk than the other, i. c. preferable to it. 

This, 
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This, I will venture to fay, is all that a 
man can poffibly be confcious of^ viz. that 
nothing hinders his choofing, or taking, 
whichfocvcr of the fruits appears to him 
more deiirable, or his not making any choice 
at all, according as the one or the other (hall 
appear to him preferable upon the whole. 
But there is always fome rea/on for any ob- 
jed, or any condu6t, appearing defirable or 
preferable; a reafon exifting either in a 
man's own previous difpofition of mind^ or in 
hi$ Idea of the things propoied to him. In 
things of fmall confcquencc, or in a v^ry 
quick fucceflion of ideas, the reafon may bd 
forgotten, or even not be explicitly attended 
<0; but it did cxift, and actually contributed 
to make the thing, or the condu<Sk, appear 
defirable at the time. 

As this is all that any man can be con- 
fcious' of with refpcdt to himfdf, fo it is 
all that he can obferve with refped to others. 
Agreeably to this, whenever we cithei? re- 
^tdi upon our own conduft, or fpeculate 
concerning that of others, we never fail to 

confider. 
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confidcr, or aflc, what could be the mothe 

r ' 

of fuch or fuch a choice; always taking for 
granted, that there ipuft have been fome 
motive or other for it \ and wc never fup- 
pofe, in fuch cafes, that any choice could 
be made without fome motive, fome appa^ 
rent redjon or other. 

When it is faid, that' a man afts from 
mere will (though this is not common lan- 
guage) the vvcrd is never nfed in a ftrift 
metaphyfical fenfe, or for will under the 
influence of no motive; but' the meaning 
is, that, in fiich a cafe, a man ads from 
wilfulnefSy dr objlinacy^ i. e. to relift the 
control of others ; the motive being to Jheio 
his liberty^ and independence^ wjiich is far 
from being a cafe in which a man i^ fup- 
pofed to 2i,0i without any motive at alL 

The confcioufnefs of freedom^ therefore, is 
an ambiguous dxpreffion, - and cannot prove 
any thing in favour of philofophical or 
metaphyfical liberty; but, when rightly 
underftood, appears to decide in favour of 

the do<5lrine of neccflity, or the necef- 

fary • 
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iary influence of motives to determine the 
choice« 

If what has be?n ftated be the faft, and 
the whole fadt (and for the truth of the re- 
prefentation I appeal to every man's own 
.feeling and perfuafion) it muft be quite ar- 
bitrary, and can have no fort of confequence, 
except what is nierely verbal, whether I fay, 
that the caufe of the choice was the motive 
for it (which Dr. Price very properly de- 
fines to be the judgment ^ or the defire) or 
the mind^ in which that choice takes place, 
that is, myfelfy or fome other perfon i and 
to this caufe it is that we afcribe the agency ^ 
or determining power ^ In the former cafe it 
is the power, or force, of the motive, and 
in the Utter tthat of the perfon. In either 
cafe there is a certain effeSt^ and the concur- 
rence of two circumftances, viz. a motive^ 
and a mind^ to which that motive is pre- 
fentcd, or in which it exifts, for the cauje 
of the effedt. 

If, according to the defcription given 
above, any perfon will maintain, that, not- 

withftanding 
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withftanding there be a real effed:, and a 
fufficient caufe, ther6 is no proper agency at 
all, merely becaufe the will is neceflarily 
determined by rjiotives, nothing follows but 
that, ^ut of complaifance, I may fubftitute 
fome other word in its place. For if it be 
aiTerted, that we have a confcioufnefs of any 
other kind of agency than has been de- 
fcribed, the faft is denied, and I challenge 
any perfon to do more than merely aflert iti. 
Without any other kind of agency than I 
hav? defcribed, the whole bufinefs of hu- 
man life, confifting of a fucceffibn of voli^ 
tions, and correfponding adlions, goes.on^ 
juft as we obferve it to do, and every juft 
rule of life, refpedting the regulation of the 
will^ and the condud, hjs a perfcd: pro^- 
priety and ufe ; but no propriety, or ufe at 
all, on any other hypothefis. 

However, I have no objedion to meet Dn 
Price upon his own ground in this inllancc^ 
viz. appealing to the eftabliflied ufe of/words^ 
with refped to the proper caufe of volitions 
and adions. He fays, ** What would be 
^* more abfurd than to fay, that our inclina^ 

** tkns 
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*• tions aB upon usj and compel us^ that ottf 
.'* defires and fears put us into tnotion^ or prO'^ 
**-duce our volitions*'* Abfard as this lan^ 
guage appears to Dr> Price, it is, in fad:, 
the common ftyle in which the cov^ixGt o£ 
men is defcribcd, and certainly proves, that, 
if men have any ideas really correfponding 
to their words, they do confider the motives 
of mens aft ions to be, in a proper fenfe, 
the cau/es of them, more prope<-ly than the 
mind, which is determined by the motives. 
This alfo is common popular language, and 
therefore muft have a foundation in the 
common appreheniion of mankind. 

Dr. Price fays, ** If our inclinations com- 
'' pel us to ad, if our defires and fears put 
^* us into motion, they are tht agents; where- 
** as they are, properly, only the occafioa 
** of our putting ourfelves into motion.*^ 
But what c^n this be, befides a mere ver- 
bal diftindion? If it be univerfally true, 
that the adion certainly follows the motive, 
i.e. the inclination of the mind, and the 
jviews of things prefcnted to it, it is all that 
a necefiarian can wiih for 5 all his <onclujions 

follow. 
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follow, and he leaves it to others to ring 
changeis upon words, and vary their cx- 
preflions at pleafure. 

Dr. fjf rice, however, is particularly un- 
happy in what he advances in fupport of 
this arbitrary and verbal diftindion. *^ What 
fenfe,*' fays he, ^* can there be in faying 
•* that the fituation' of a body, which may 
*' properly be the occafionj or the account of 
** its being ftruck by another body, is the 
** efficient 4if its motion, or its impeller?'' 
Whereas, according to his own definition 
of m^tivey it includes both the inclinaition, 
or difpofitign of the mjndf and the views, of 
things prefented to it^ and this manifeftly 
takes in both the impelling body^ and tb^fitu-^ 
atim in which the bpdy impelled by it is 
found; which, according to his own defcrip- 
tion, includes the whole caufe of the impulfe, * 

Of every irhijig that contributes to its being 
iropeiled* And of thefe two circumftances, 
viz. the inclination of the mind, and the 
view of an objeft, it is the latter that is ge^ 
j^erallyi ^«d in a more efpecial fenfe, called ^ 

the mofivf^ ^nd compared to the impeller (ta 

ufc 
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ufc Dr. Price's language) while the inclina- 
tion^ or difpofition^ of the mind» is only 
confidered as a circutnjlance which gives the 
motive an opportunity of afting upon it, or 
impelling it, and producing its proper effedl. 
In this I appeal, as before, to th^ common 
fenfe of mankind. 

But> without regard to * popular ideas, 
which Dr. Price may fay are often found- 
ed on prejudice, and falfe views of things, I 
would confider this matter with him as a ma^ 
tbematiciariy and a pbilofopher -, and I think 
I can fhew him that, According to the mode 
of reafoning univetfally received by the moft 
fpeculative^ as well as the vulgar^ we ought 
to confider motives as the proper caufes of 
human adions, though it is the man that is 
called the agent. 

Suppofe a philofopher to be entirely ig-- 
norant of the conflitution of the human 
mind, but to fee, as Dr. Price acknow- 
ledges, that men do, in fadt, zGt according 
to their affeSlions and dejtresy i. e. in one 
word, according to motives^ would he not, 

as 
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^s in a cafe of the doflrine of chances, 
immediately infer that there muft be a fixed 
' caufe for this coincidence of motives and ac- 
tions ? Would he not fay that^ though he 
could not fee into the man> the connexion 
was natural^ and necejfary^ bccaufe conJla?tt ? 
And fince the motives, in all cafes, precede 
the adtions, would he not naturally, i. e. ac*- 
cording to the cuftom of philofophers in 
iimilar cafes, fay that the motive was the 
caufe of the adion ? And would he not be led 
by the obvious analogy, to compare the mind 
to a balance, which vva"s inclined this way or 
that, according to the motivesprefented to it. 

* • 

. It makes no difference to fay^ that the mo- 
tive does not immediafely produce the adtion. 
It is enough if it neceffarily produce the im- 
mediate caufe of the adion, or the caufe of 
the immediate caufe, &c. for example, if 
the motive excite the defire, the defire de- 
termine the wi/l, and the will produce the 
aSlion. For contrive as many mediums of this 
kind as you pleafe. It will ftill follow, that 
the taction is ultimately according to the mo- 
tive, flows from it, or depends upon if ; and. 
Vol.. IL F there- 
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therefore, in proper philofophical language, 
the motive ought to be called tht proper caufe 
of the action. It i^ as much fo as any thing 
in nature is the caufe of any thing elfc. 

Since the common language of men cor- 
refponds to this view of the fubjeft, it is a 
proof that, in fa6t, men do fee it in this light. 
And if they do not purfue this doftrine to its 
diftant and neceflary confequences^ Jt is for 
want of fufficient refledlion, or ftrength of 
mind. Indeed, this one fimple truth, re- 
fpefting the neceflary influence of motives 
on the human mind, leads us much beyond 
the apprehenfionsof the vulgarly but not to 
any thing that ought to alarm the pbilofo^ 
pber, or the cbrijlian. The fpundation is a 
truth grounded on univerfal experience and 
obfervation, and we have no need to fear any 
fair confe(|uences. from it« 



• I 
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SECTION Vi. 

Whether Liberty he ejfential to Practical 
Virtue j ^W(?/* Moral i?«^ Physical 
Necessity. 

IT is on a mere verbal diftindion, alfo, 
on which every thing that Dr^ Price has 
advanced, in proof of liberty being ejfential to 
praSiical virtue^ turns. ** Pradlical virtue^'* 
he fays *j ** fuppofes liberty* A being who 
" cannot aSl at all, moft certainly cannot 
** a<3: virtuoufly or vicioufly. Now, as far 
** as it is true of a being, that he adis, fo far 
" he muft bimfelf be the caufe of the ac- 
** tion, and therefore not neceffarily deter*- 
** mined to ad — Determination requires an 
^* efficient catife. If this caufe be the being 
*^ himfelf, I plead for no more. If not, 
** then it is no longer bis determination, 
** i. e. he is no longer the determiner^ but 
** the motive, or whatever elfc any one wiH 
^* maintain to be the caufe of the determi- 

* Review of Afc Priociples of Mwrils, p. 302% 

F 2 pation 
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'* nation — In fhort, who muft not feel the 
** abfurdity of faying, my volitions are pro^ 
** duced by a foreign caUfej i. c. are not mine^ 
** I determine voluntarily^ and yet neceJfarilyJ'' 

Mere we have the fame arbitrary account 
of agency^ that has been confidered before. 
For this is* the very fame, whether the ob- 
je<ft of choice be of a moral nature or not, 
whether it relates to two different kinds of 
fruit, or to virtuous or vicious actions. In 
fa<9r, ^f a virtuous refolutidn be formed, the 
perfon by whom it is formed, is the objedt 

* • • . 

of my complacence and revsrard, and if a 
vicious choice be made, the perfon is the 
objedt of my abhorrence ; and there is the 
greateft propriety and ufe in punifhing him. 
And I appeal to the common fenfe of man- 
kind, if it would make any difference in the 
cafe, whether it be faid that the proper caufe 
of the adrion was the motive j or^ the being 
himfelf. aftuated by the motive, fince both 
were neceffary to the aftion ; and, as will be 
fhewn in a following fedtion, a perfon fup- 
pofed to adt without the influence of any mo-i 
tive, would not be confidered as the objedt of 

; ^ praife 
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praife or blame, reward or punifhment at 
all. 

I 

Dr, Price is as unfortunate in his appeal 
to the common ufe of words in this cafe, 
as on the two former occafions. ** Who/' 
fays he, ** muft not feel the abfurdity of 
'* faying, my volition was produced by a fa-' 
^* reign caufe ?'* meaning a motive. Now 
this is adtually the common language of all 
the world, and nobody feels any abfurdjty 
in it : becaufe the confequences he draws 
from it, by no means follow, viz, that then 
the volition is not my own. It is my vo^ 
lition, whatever was the motive that pro- 
duced it, if it was a volition that took 
place in my mind^ 

The diftindion which this writer makes 
between a moral and a phyfical necejfity^ is . 
equally ufelefs as that concerning the pro- 
per feat of agency, or caufation. If a man's 
mind be fo formed, whether it be by na-^ 
turcy or ari^ that he (hall, in all cafes, ac- 
cede to every virtuous propofal, and decline 
every thing vicious ; if the choice be really 

F 3 his 
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bis owriy and not that of any other for him, 
we love and approve his charadler, and fee 
the grcateft propriety in rewarding him, 
And the cafe is not at all altered, by fay-r 
ing, that the neceffity, by which he ads, is 
a phyfical or moral one. Thefe are but 
words. If the choice be certain, and truly 
necefTary, it is a proof that, with that dif- 
pofitipn of mind, no other choice could be 
made; and, whatever confequences are drawn 
from the confideration of the impofiibility of 
^y other choice being made, applies to thiq 
cafe, if to any. And yet, in the following 
cxtradl. Dr. Price confiders actions as trufy 
peceffary^ and yet, in the higheft degree 
mrtuous ; and not diredjy treating of agency 
in this place^ and therefore being, perhaps^ 
a little off his guard, it is remarkable, that 
he expreffes himfejf in a planner by no. 
means fuited to his fyftem, but as if the 
proper caufe of the actions was the motives 
that led tp them ^ though a little before he 
had feprefented it as the greateft abfurdity, 
^o fay, that a man can determipe voluntarily^ 
8P4 Y^U mcejfarily. 

f'By 
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** By the neceffity which is faid to dimi- 
«'* nifh the virtue of good adtions miift be 
" meant, not a natural (which would tal^e 
** away the whole idea of aSlion and w«//) 
** but a moral necejfity^ or fuch as arifes 
** from the influence of motives^ and affeSiions 
^* of the mind^ or that certainty of deter- 
** mining one way, which may take place 
** upon the fuppofition of certain views, 
\^ circumflances, and principles of an agent. 
^* Now it is undeniable, that the very great- 
'* eft neceffity of this fort is coniiftent.with, 
** nay, is implied in, the idea of tlic moft 
^* perfeSf and meritorious virtue ;, and, con- 
** fequently, can by no iiieans be what, of 
** itfelf, ever lelTens it. The more confi- 
*^ dently we may depend upon a being's do- 
ing an a&ion, when convinced of its pro- 
priety, whatever obftacles may lie in his 
** way, or, morally fpeaking, the more effi^ 
** cacious and unconquerable the influence of 
** confcience is within him, the more arnia* 
*• ble we muft think him, 

*^ In like manner, the moft abandoned 
^^ and deteftable ftate of wickednefs, im- 

F4 ^ ^* plies 
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* plies the greateft necejjity of finning^ and 

* the greateft degree of moral impotence, 
' He is the moft vicious man who is fd 

* enflaved by vicious habits^ or in vsrhonj 

* appetite has fo far gained the afeendant, 
' and a regard to virtue and duty is fo far 
' wreakened, that we can, at any time, with 

* certainty^ foretel, that he will do evil^ 

* when tempted to it. Let nie, therefore, 

* by the way, remark, that every idea of 

* liberty miuft be very erroneous, which 
' makes it inconfiftent with the moft abfo-r 

* lute and complete certainty, or necejjity^ 
' of the kind that I have now taken notice 

* of, or which fuppofes it to overthrow all 

* fteadinefs of charadler, or conduft. The 
' greateft influence of motives that can ra- 

* tionally be conceived, or which it is pof- 

* fible for any one to maintain, without 
' running into the palpable and intolerable 
^ abfurdity of making them phyjical effi^ 

* cientSf or agents^ can no way aiFed: li- 
' berty. And it is furely very furprizingj^' 

* that our moft willing determinations j(houl4 
f be imagined to have moft of the appear-? 

t^ ancp of not proceeding from ourfelves^ 

f* an4 
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^* and that what a man does with the fulleft 
'* confent of his will, with the leaft reluc- 
^' tance, and the greateft defire and refolu- 
♦* tion, he fhould, for that very reafon, be 
^* fufpedted not to do freely^ u e, not to do 
^' at alir 

As a profefled neceflarian, \ would not 
wifh to ufe any other language than this. 
But it does not appear to me to be the pro- 
per language of an advocate for metaphyfi- 
eal liberty, and of that kind of liberty be- 
Jng effential to virtue, to talk of virtue 
arijing from the influence of motives^ and af^ 
feSlions of mind, tv of the efficacious and unr 
conquerable influence of confcience. What evi- 
dence is there in' all this oi z felfdeter^ 
mining power J ac^ting independently of all mo-^ 
tivesy of all Judgment, or dejire, and of the 
importance of this power to virtue ? Here 
we have the moft perfedl virtue eftablifhed 
on principles, on which it muft be allowed^ 
that it could never be proved, or mad^ to ap-^ 
pear, that any fuch felf-dctcrmining power 
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Dr. Priqc allows, that were all men per- 
feftly virtuous, or p^rfeftly vicious, all their 
actions would be necejfary^ and might, with 
certainty, be foretold ; tjieir inward difpo- 
fition, and fituation, being together fuffi- 
cient to account for all their conducft. It 
is plain, therefore, that when he does not 
i^e the language of ^fyjiem^ ay«// canfent of 
the wt'll, though produced by the efficacious 
and unconquerable irifiuence of confcience, that 
is, of motives, is Sufficient to conftitute vir-» 
tue. Here, therefore, we fee the moll per* 
fed virtue arifing from the nioft abiblute 
necefSty, that is, if there be any meaning ia 
words, virtup, without a poffibility of a 
oan*? afting. otherwife than he does, i, e, 
without his having a power, difpofed as^he 
was^ to ad otherwife. If this be not a jufl: 
inference, I jip not know what is. But how 
this agrees with what lie obferves iri another 
pi ape*, I do not fee, He fays, '• It has al- 
'^* \^ays been the general, and it has evi- 
•/ dently been the natural, fenfe of man- 
V kind, that %\^ty cannot be accountable for 

* P. 303. 

what 
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f 

'* what tbey liave no power to avoid; No- 
^* thing can be more glaringly abfurd, than 
*' applauding^ or reproaching, ourfclves, for 
^ ^ what we were no more the caufe of, than 
** of our own being, and what it was no 
** more poffible for us to prevent, than the 
^* return of the feafons, or the revolutions 
^* of the planets/' 

This Is fo exprelTed, as if the difpofitkn of 
rnhd^ which is one neceflary caufe of mens 
refolutions and actions, was not at all coa-« 
(:erned ; but, taking in this citcumftance, 
to which Dr. Price himfelf allows ^etrtain 
and necejfary operation^, that which he here 
calls a glaring ahfurdity is pr^cifely his own 
principle, unlefs he will fay, that a man is 
not accountable for the moil abandoned and 
detefiable mck^dn'ejs^ which, he expreflly 
fays, iraplies the greateft neceffity of finning. 
In fa6l:, it is only where the neceffity of fin-r 
ning arifes from fome other caufe than a 
man^s own d^ffoftion of mind^ that we ever 
fay, there is any inipropriety in puriifhing a 
inan for his conduit. If the impoffibility 
pf adling well, has ar-ifen.from a bad difpoji'^ 

tion^ 
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tiofis or hahit^ its having been impoflible, 
with that difpofition^ or habit ^ to adt virtu- 
oufly, is never any reafon for our forbearing 
punifbment : becaufe we know, that pu- 
nifhment is proper to corred that difpofi- 
tion, and that habit ; and that we thereby 
both reform the finner, and warn others, 
which are all the juft ends of puniihment ; 
every thing elfe deferving no other name 
than vengeance^ and being manifeftly abfurd, 
becaufe anfwering no good purpbfe. At 
the fame time, punifliment, u fed with this 
view, will be adminiftered with the utmoft 
tcndcrncfs and compaflion, 

I would farther take the liberty to obferve, 
that Dr. Price's opinion of liberty being ef- 
Jential to virtue^ has led him to adopt an 
idea of it, that is inconfiftent with what he 
himfelf has acknowledged, concerning the 
moft perfedl virtue ariling from the influ-- 
ence of motives^ and affeSlions of mind. " In- 
** ftin^ive benevolence," he fays*, *^ is no 
** principle of virtue, nor are any anions, 
♦' flowing merely from it, virtuous. As 

*P. 318, 
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** far as this influences, fo far fomething 

•* clfe than reafon and goodnefs influfnces, 

** and fo muph, I think, is to be fubtraded 

** from the moral worth of any adlion or 

•* charader. This is very agreeable to the 

^' common fentiments and determinations 

** ofmaqkind/' And again *, ** The con- 

•* clufion I would eftablifh is, that the virtue 

» 

*^ qf an agent is always lefs in proportion 
<* to the degree in which natural temper ^ and 
f * propenfitjes fall in with his a<3:ions, inflinc^ 
<* the principles operate, and rational re^ 
^^ fiedlion on what is right to be done is 
•^ wanting." 

Now what is the difference between af- 
feBions of mind ^ from which, he fays, arifes 
the moft perfed: and meritorious virtue, and 
inftinSive. benevolence^ natural temper ^ and 
propenfity ? For my own part, I fee no dif- 
ference, but that the former comprehends 
the latter. For what is injiindiinje benevolence^ 
or natural temper^ and propenfity^ but partis 
cular affections of mind? Alfo the language 
of the former paragraph, and not of this, 

which 
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which is the very reverfe of it, i«, I am cori* 
fident, agreeable to the common fentiments 
ind determinations of mankind. 

Mankind, in general, do not refine fo 
much as Dr. Price. Whatever it is within a 
man that leads him to virtue, and that will 
certainly and neceflarily incline him to aft 
right, or to do what they approve, they 
deem to be a virtuous principle^ to be the 
foundation of merits and to intitk to reward. 
If they allow a man inore merit for having 
acquired this difpofition or propenfity, than 
upon the fuppofition of his having been 
6orn with it, it is becaufe they fuppofe fome 
prior difpoftion to acquire it, and fo ftrong 
as to have overconrie coniiderable obftacles 
to the acquiring of it. But this is only 
carrying the principle of virtue, the foun- 
dation of merit, and of a title to reward a 
little higher. The nature of it is ftfll the 
very fame. Men are charmed with a vir- 
tuous conduct with the principle that was 
the caufe of it, with the principle that was 
the caufe of that principle, and io on, as far 
as you pleafe to go. 

The 
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The only reafort why we are left ftriick 
with a virtuous adion, proceeding from what 
is called natural temper^ is becaufe we con- 
lider it as a Jickle principle^ on which we 
can have no fufficient dependqpce for the fu- 
ture. But let that principle be fuppofed to 
be TtkWyJixed^iXiAJidble^ and wherein does it 
differ from that difpofition of mind which 
is the refult of the greatefl labour and at* 

tention ? 

/ • 

If two men be in all refpedls the fame in^ 
wardfyy if thtjfeel^ and aSi precifely in the 
fame manner^ upon all occafions ; hdW, in 
the fight of God or man, can there be more 
virtue in the prefent eondudl of the one than 
in that of the other, whatever difference 
there may have Ifeen with refpeft to the ac-^ 
quifition of that temper ? Every thing that 
is fo confirmed as to become habitual^ ope*< 
rates ex^dly like what is called inftinB (for 
my own part, I believe them to be, in all 
cafes, the very fame thing) but does a coiirfe 
of virtue become lefs virtuous, in confe- 
quence of being perjijiedin, and, cohfequent- 
ly, being a more eafy and mechanical thing f 

Yet 
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Yet this is the natural conclufion from Dr# 
Price's principles. Velleius Paterculus, as 
is obferved by Mr. Hobbes *, praifes Cato 
becaufe he was good by nature y et quia, a liter 
ejfe non potuit. 

Th'efe maxims take away all virtue, good- 
nefs, arid nierit, from the great^Jl and beft of 
all beings^ and likewife make it abfurd to 
pray for virtue ; fince nothing that is com-- 
muntcated czn be entitled to that appellation. 
And furely the common ideas and pradtices 
of mankind, at leail of chriflians, reprobate 
the notion. In fad:, it is mere Heathen 
StaicifmyyNhxQh allows men to pray for ex^ 
ternal thingT^ but admionifhes them that, as 
iox virtue p it is our own, arid njuft arife 
from ^within ourf elves ^ if we have it at all. 
And yet Dr. Price, I know, prays, like 
other chriftians, and with the humility of a 
neceffarian, who confiders every thing be- 
longing to him, temper^ willy and conduSl^ 
as the gift of God, and himfelf as nothing 
more than the injirument (though at the 
fame time the objeSl) of his gracious defigns* 

* Works, p. 476. 

And 
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. And^s I am not alarmed at ihsmora/ in- 
Jluence of his opinions,' I hope he will not be 
. alarmed at that of mine. 

m • 

I wifli Dr. Price would confider for a few 
minutes (and a very few, I fhould think, 
would fuffice) what this f elf -determining 
power J of which he makes fo great a boaft, 
can be. By his own confeflion, it is not 
judgment^ it is not confcience^ it is not affec-- 
tion^ it is not dejire^ it is not hope or fear^ 
nor confequently any of the pajfions. It 
miift, therefore, be mere will^ under no di- 
redlioh or guidance, becaufe, uijder no in^ 
jtuence whatever; and oivf\\2X value y or ufe^ 
can fuch a principle be? Suppofing the 
thing poffible (as I deem it to be abfolutely 
impoffible, tliat the will fliould adt without 
judgment, confcience, afFeftion, or any 
other motive) the determination, though 
dignified with the appellation of felf can- 
not be any thing but a mere random deci^ 
jionj which may be good or bad, favourable 
or unfavourable to us, like the chance of 
a die, and cannot poflibly be of a nature 
to be entitled to praife or blame, merit or 
Vol. IL G demerit. 
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demerit, reward or puniihment. I cannot, 
therefore, perfuade myfelf, that a wife and 
benevolent author would have given man a 
power fo intirely infignijicant to every valu^ 
able purpofey and of fuch a nature too, that 
himfelfy that nvifdom and power in the abJlraSl^ 
could not control it. 

I alfo wifli Dr. Price would confider in 
what fenfe.a determination of his mind can 
be faid to be more hh owriy on account of 
its not having been produced by previous 
motives^ but'in a manner independent of all 
motives, or reafons, for choice. For my 
part, I own that, fuppoling the thing to be 
p'offibky as I conceive it to be naturally im- ' 
poffible, I cannot fee either any thing to 
hoaji of in fuch a determination, or any 
foundatioFn for property in it. If nothing 
in the pfeceding ftatc of his mind (which 
ivojuld come under the defcription of mo^ 
the) contributed to it, how did he contri- 
bute to it? and, therefore, in what fenfe caa 
he call it his f If he reject a determination 
produced by motives, becaufe motives are 
no part of him/elf ^ he muft likewife give up 

all 
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all claim to a determination produced with-r 
. out motives, becaufe th^t alfo would be pro-- 
duced without the help of any thing bc^r 
longing to himfelf . If the former have * 
foreign caufe, and therefore he cannot clain> 
it, the latter has no caufeat all% and is, there- 
fore, what neither himfelf, nor any other 
perfon, can claim. 

But the thing itfelf is abfolutely chime- 
rical ; a power of determining without mo^ 
the, or a proper f elf -- determining power, 
without any regard to judgment, confcienc?, 
or affeSion, is impoffible. It is to fuppofe 
an effeSl without a caiife. The fuppofition 

• * 

is contrary to all experience and obferva- 
tion ; and if we only admit this one ijnde- 
nibble faSi^ viz. that the will c^not pro- 
perly determine itfilf but is always deter-* 
mined by motives^ that is, by the prcfent 
difpofition of the mind, and the views pf 
things prefenfed tp it^ it cannot be any other 
than a necejfary determination, fubje<ft • tp 
laws, as ilridl and invariable as thofe oi mcr 
chanics . There cannot poffibly be any mcr 
dium in the cafe. If y^ always chpofe that 

G 2 objed;. 
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objeft, or that action, which, on nvba fever 
account J appears preferable at the moment of 
making the choice, it will always be deter- 
mined by fomc invariable rule^ depending 
upon the Jl ate of the mind^ and the ideas pre^ 
fent to it ; and it will never be equally in 
our power to choofe two things, when all 
the pi^evious circumftances are the very fame. 
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SECTION VII. 

Of the Propriety of Rewards and Pu- 
nishments, and the Foundation of Praiji 
and Blarney on the Scheme of Necejfity. 

TH E objection to the doftrine of ne- 
ceflity that has weighed the moft 
^ith thofe who have coniidered the fub- 
^eft, is ^that, if mens' determinations and 
adtidns flow neceffarily from the previous 
ftate of their minds, and the motives, or 
influences, to which they are expofed, the 
idea oirefponjibilityy or account ablenefs va-» 
.hifhes, and there can be no propriety or ufe 
of rewards or punifhments. * 
*• ^' • Now, 
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Now, I hope to make it appear-, that, 
when the cafe is rightly underftood, there 
can be no ufe or propriety of rewards or 
puniftiments on any other fcheme, but the 
greateft poflible upon this. 

In order to make this clearly apprehend- 
ed, let us fuppofe, two minds conftrudted, 
as I may fay, upon the principles of the 
two oppqiite fchemes of liberty and necejjityi 
all the determinations of the one being in- 
variably directed by its previous difpoiitions, 
and the motives prefented to it, while the 
other fhall have a power of determining, in 
all cafes, in a manner independent of any 
fuch previous difpofition or motives ; which 
is precifely the difference betweert the fyf- 
tepis of neceflity and liberty, philofophi- 
cally and ftridlly defined. To avoid cir- 
cumlocution, let us call the fornfier A, and 
the latter B. I will farther fuppofe myfelf 
to be a father, and thefe two my children j 
and, knowing their inward make and con- 
ftitution, let lis confider how I ftiould treat 
them, 

G 3 - , My 
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My objcft is to make them virtuous and 
happy. AH my precepts, and the whole of 
my difcipline, are direSed to that end. For 
the ufc of difcipline is by the hope of fome- 
thing, which the fubjeds of it know to be 
good, or the fear of fomething, which they 
know to be evil, to engage them to adi in 
fuch a manner, as the perfon who has the 
conddftof that difcipline well knows to be 
for their good ultimately^ though they can- 
not fee it. In other words, I muft niake 
ufe of prefent goody and prefent evil^ in or- 
der to fecure their future and greatefi good^ 
the former being within the apprehenfion 
of my children, and the latter lying beyond 
Jt, and being known to myfelf only. This 
I take to be precifely the nature of Jifci-^ 
pline; the perfon who conduds it being 
fuppofed to have more knowledge, expe- 
rience, and judgment, than thofe who are 
fubjeft to it. 

Now, iince motives have a certain and 
heccflary influence on the mind of A, I 
know that the profped of good will cer- 
tainly 
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tainly incline him to do what I recommend 
to him, and the fear of evil will deter him 
from any thing that I wifh to difluadc him 
from ; and therefore I bring him under the 
courfe of difcipline above defcribcd, with 
the greateft hope of fuccefs. Other influ- 
ences, indeed, to which he may be expofcd, 
and that I am not aware of, may counteradt 
my views, and thereby my objedl may be 
fruftrated; but, notwithftanding this, my 
difcipline will, likewife, have its xcrtain 
and neceffary effeSi ; countera<3ing in part, 
at leaf):, all foreign and unfavourable influ-. 
^ncc, and therefore cannot be wholly lofl 
upon him. Every promife and every threat- 
ening, every reward and every punifliraent, 
judicioufly adminiftered, works to my end. 
If this difcipline be fufBcient. to overcome 
any foreign influence, I engage my fon in a 
train of proper aSlions^ which, by means of 
(he mechanical firudiure of his mind, will, at 
length, form a ftable habit r which infures 
my fuccefs. 

But in my fon B, I have to do with a 
creature of quite another make; motives 

G 4 have 
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have no neceflary or certain influence Upon 
his determinations, and in all cafes, where 
the principle of freedom from the certain 
infiuence of motives takes place, it is exaftly 
an equal chance, whether my promifes or 
threatenings, my rewards or punifhments, 
determine his actions or not. The felf-de-- 
termining power is not at all of the nature of 
any mechanical influence, that may be coun- 
teradled by influences equally mechanical, 
but is a thing With refpedt to which I can 
make no fort of calculation, and againft 
which I can make no provifion. Even the 
longefl continued feries of proper aftio^s, 
will form no habit that can be depended 
upon ; and therefore, after all my labour 
and anxiety, my objedt is quite precarious 
and uncertain. 

If we fuppofe that B is infome degree de- 
termined by motives, in that very degree, 
and no other, is he a proper fubjeft of dif- 
cipline ; and he can never become wholly fo^ 
till his felf-determiriing power be entirely 
difcharged, and he comes to be the fame 
kind of being with A, on whom motives of 

all 
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all kinds have a certain and neceffary influ- 
ence. Had I the making of my own chil- 
dren, they fhould certainly be all conftitutcd 
like A, and none of them likje B, 

Befides, the difcipline of A will have a 
fuitable influence on all that are conftituted 
like him, fo that for their fakes ^ as well- as 
on the account of A himfelf, I ought to 
bring him under this falutary treatment. 
And thus all the ends of difcipline are ati- 
fwcred, and rewards and punifhments have 
the greatcfl: propriety ; becaufe they have the 
fulleft efe^ upon the dod:rine of neceflity; 
whereas, it is evident, they are abfolutely 
loft, having no effedt whatever, upon the op- 
polite fcheme. 

This appea^rs to me to be the faireft and 
the moft unexceptionable view of the fub- 
jeft ; by which it appears, that the Divine 
Being, the father of us all, in order to make 
us the proper fubjefts of difcipline, and 
^hereby fecure our greateft happinefs (which 
js all that, philofophically fpeaking, is really 

meant 
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^ meant by making us accountable creatures) 
muft conftitute us in fuch a manner, as that 
motives fhall have a certain and neceffary 
influence upon our minds, and muft not 
leave us at liberty to be influenced by them 
or not, at our arbitrary pleafure. 

I 

I do not think it is ^roiptrly necejfary to 
add any thing more on this fubjed ; but, 
becaufe this queftion has (perhaps more 
than any other in the whole compafs of phi- 
lofophical difcuflion) been rendered obfcure 
by an unfeir and improper manner of ftat- 
ing, I (hall give another view of it ; by 
v^hich, I hope, it will appear, that there is 
all the foundation that we can wifh for a 
proper account ablenefs^ and for praife an4 
blame J upon the dodrine ' of neceflity, and 
not fo much as a fliadow of ajny real founda- 
tion for them upon any other fuppofition ; 
the boafted advantage of the doftrine of .//- 
berty belonging, in faft, to the dodlrine of 
necejjity only ; and I am confident that my 
ideas oh this fubje<3: are, at the fame time, 
thofe of the vulgar. ^ and agreeable to found 

philofophy^ 
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fhilofophyj while thole of the metaphyfi- 
cians, who have adopted a contrary opinion, 
are founded on a mtYtfallaty: 

When I, or the world at large, praife 
my fofi'A, we tell him we admire his ex-- 
cellent difpojition^ in confequence of which 
ail good motives have a certain and never- 
failing influence upon his mind, always de- 
termining his choice to what is virtuous 
and honourable, and that his conduct is not 
diretfted either by mere nvilly or the autho-* 
rity of any other perfon^ but proceeds from 
his own virtuous difpofition only ; and that 
his good habits are fo confirmed, that nei- 
ther promifes nor threatenings are able to 
draw him afide from his duty. 

In this reprcfentatiiMi I am confident that 
I keep back nothing that is efl!ential. The 
ideas of mankind, in general, never go be- 
yond this, when they praife any perfon, 
nor philofophically fpeaking, ought they to 
do it. Praife that is founded on any other 
principles is really ahfurd^ and, if it was 
underftood by the vulgar, would be repro- 
bated 
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bated by them, as intirely repugnant to their 
conceptions' of it,^ This will clearly ap- 
pear by conlidering the cafe of my fon B: 

We have fuppofed that A has done a 
virtuous adtion, and has been commended ^ be-. 
caufe it proceeded from the bent of his mind 
to virtue^ (o that whenever proper circum- 
flances occurred, he necejfarily did what we 
w;i{hed him to have done. Let us now fup- 
pofe that B does the very fame thing; but. 
let it be fully undcrftood, that the caufe of 
his right determination was not any bias or 
difpojttion of mind in favour of virtue, or be- 
caufe a good motive influenced him to do it; 
but that his determination was produced 
by fomething within him (call it by what 
name you pleafe) of a qiiite different nature, 

with refpedt to which motives of any kind 
have no fort of influence or effedt, a . mere 
arbitrary pleafure^ without any reafon what- 
ever (for a reafon is a motive) and I appre- 
hend he would no more be thought a proper 
fubjefl: of praife, notwithftanding he fhould 
do what was right in itfelf than the dice, 
which, by a fortunate throw, ihould give a 

man 
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ntiaii an eftate. It is true the adibn was 

V 
right, but there was not the proper principle 

and motive y which are the only juft founda- 
tions of praife. 

In fhort, where the proper influence of 
motives ceafes, the proper foundation of praife 
and blame difappears with it ; and ^felf-de^ 
termining power ^ fupppfed to a<ft in a manner 
independent of motive, and even contrary to 
every thing that comes under that defcrip- 
tion, is a -thing quite foreign to every idea 
' that • bears the leaft relation to praife or 
blame. A good aftion produced in this 
manner, is no indication oi z. good difpofitian 
of mind y inclined to yield to the influence 
of good impreffions, and, therefore, is no- 
thing on which I can depend for the fu- 
ture. Even a feries of gpod anions, pro- 
•duced in this manner, gives no fecurity for 
a proper condud: in future inftances > be- 
caufe fuch aftions can form no habit ^ i. e. no 
necejfary tendency to a particular conduSl ^ but 
every thing is liable to be reverfed by this 
' felf-determinrng principle, which can turn 
a deaf ear to all motives, and all reafons. 

So 
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So difficult is it to get out of the road of 
common fenfe, that cv^n philofophical per- 
Ibns will farther deceive thcmfelves, by 
faying, that the felf-determining power is 
influenced by motives, and docs not deter- 
mine abfoluUly at random. But if this be a 
f roper influence y there can be no proper felf- 
dctermining power, except by felf-deter- 
mioation be underftood what the world in 
general always does underfl^id by it, viz. 
a power of determination not fubje<% to this 
controul of other s^ but produced by caufes 
operating within a man's felf only. If, 
wheo the Jiate of mindy and every idea pre- 
fent to it, are precifely the fame, there be a 
power of forming either of two contrary 
refolutions (which is the cafe, xinecejfary de^ 
termination be excluded) it is plain, that the 
proper caufe of the reiblution, that which 
adually decided in the cafe, tQuld not be 
any thing either in the flate of the minditfdf, 
or any idea prefent to it (becaufe, notwith- 
ftanding thefe circumflances, there is a power 
of determining either ^reeable, or contrary 
to their natural influence) and, therefore, 
could iiot be any thing to whicli mrakind 

have 
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have ever attributed cither praife or blame. 
It is never the a^ion, but the difpofition of 
mindy and the motive that makes any thing 
meritorious ; and here the determination was 
not caufed either by the ftate of mind, or 
any motive whatever* 

I will venture to lay that, let this cafe be 
ftated with ever fo much addrefs and refine- 
ment, it will ftill be found that there can- 
not be any juft foundation for praife, but 
upon a fchemfe which fuppoles the mind to 
be fo difpofed, as that juft views of things 
vriil neceiSirily determine the will to right 
a^ion. The two ichcmes of liberty and 
neceffity admit of ino meditim )>etweea 
them. But if any kind of medium be fup- 
pofed, in which fomething ftall be allowed 
to the infiueiKe of motivey and fomething 
to the Je/f-Jeterfmning power ^ a^ing inde*- 
pendently of motire^ ftill all the 'oirtue and 
jmarity aiU the foundation for praife^ takes 
place juft £) far as neceffity takes |)la(ce» 
4Kul fails juift £? far as this imaginary liberty 
cf cimcey zSiv&% independently of motives, 

to obftrad it. 

It 
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It has been fccn that puni/hmenf would 
have no propriety, or ufe, upon the do6lrine 
of philofophical liberty 5 j>lame alfo, upon 
the fame fcheme, would be equally abfurd 
and ill founded. If my child A a&s wrong, 
I tell him that I am exceedingly difpleafed, 
bccaufe he has fliowu'a difpojition of mind, 
on which motives to virtue .have no fuffi- 
cient influence; that he appears to have 
fuch a propenjity to vicious indulgences^ that I 
ani afraid he is irreclaimable, . and that his 
utter ruin will be the confequence of it. 
This is the proper language of blame ; and, 
upon a mind conftituted like that of A, 
may have a good eiFed:, as well as the dif- 
cipline of punifhment* 

But if the conftitution of the mind of B 
be attended to, it will be feen that blame is 
equally abfurd, as punifhment is unavailing. 
If he has afted the fame part that A has 
done, the language which I addrefled to A 
will not apply to him. It is true, that he 
has done what is wrongj and it mull haVe 
bad confequences ; but it was not from any 
bad difpojition of mind, that made him fubr 

jea 
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jeft.to be influenced by bad impreiSons. 
iio, his determination had a caufe of quite 
another nature^ It was a choice directed by 
no bad motive whatever *, but a mere will^ 
a<3:ing independently of any motive; and 
which, though it has been on the fide of 
vice to-day, may be on the fide of virtue 
to-morrow* My blame or reproaches* there- 
fore, being ill founded, and incapable of 
having any effeft, it is my wifdom to with- 
hold them, and wait the uncertain iiTue 
with patience. 

If this be not a juft, impartial, ind phi- 
lofophical ftate of this cafe, I do not know 
what is fo ; and by this means it appears, 
that the dodrine of the necejfary influence of 
motives upon the riiind of man, makes him 
the proper fubjeft of difcipline, reward and 
punifhment, praife and blame, both in the 
common and philofophical ufe of the words ; 
and the doftrine oi felf --determination ^ inde- 
pendent of the influence of motives, in- 
tirely difqualifies a man from being the pro- 
per fubjeft of them. 

Vol. II. H It 
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It is faid, that the nature of remorfe im- 
plies a felf-dctermining power. I anfwer, 
that this is no other than the fame decep- 
tion that I have explained before. For 
blaming ourfelvesy or blaming another^ are 
things of the very fame nature, and depend 
upon the fame; principles. The fenfe of 
ftlf^reproachy and jhame, is excited by our 
finding that we have a difpofition of mind 
leading to vice, and, on which motives to 
virtue, in particular cafes, have had no in- 
fluence. 

If I blame myfelf for any thing elfe, viz. 
for not exerting ^ felf ^determining power ^ by 
which I may fuppofe that I might have 
adted otherwife, independently of the pre- 
vious difpofition of mind, and the motives 
then prefent to it, the idea is not at all 
adapted to excite any proper remorfe. For 
it has been fhewn to afibrd no foundation 
for blame whatever, and, in the nature of 
things, cannot poflibly do it. For on this 
fuppofition there is nothing vicious, or blame- 
worthy, that is the proper cauje of the ac- 

tion> 
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tioh, but fomething that bears no fort ofre^ 
lation to morality i. Morals depend upon /»- 
tvard difpojitions of mind^ and good or bad ha^ 
bits 'y but this felf ^determination is a thing^ 
capable of countferadting all difpofitions, and 
all habits, and^ not by means of contrary dif-- 
pofitions and contrary habits^ but by a poiver 
of quite another nature^ to which the pro- 
perties of difpofitions and habits,- fuch as 
approbation, or difapprobation, in a moral 
fenfe, or praife or blame, cannot poffibly 
belong. 

A man, indeed, when he reproaches him- 
. felf for any particular aBion in his paft con- 
duift, may fancy that, if he was in the fame 
fituation again, he would have afted diffe- 
rently,, But this is a mere deception ; and, ^ 
if he examines himfclffriSfly, and takes in 
all cifcumftances, he may be fatisfied that, 
with nht fame inward difpoftion of mind ^ and ^ 
with precifely the fame views of things that 
he had then, and excltifive of all others that 
he has acquired by rt^t&iovifnce^ he could 
not have adted otherwife than he did. 

H 2 But 
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But will this conviftioh at all leflen his 
fenfe of grief, ox Jhame? On the contrary, 
it will only more fully fatisfy him, that his 
difpofitions and habit of mind, at that time 
were fo bad, that the vipious adtion was un^ 
avoidable. And the fenfe he now has of • 
this deplorable ftate of his mind, and the 
alarming tendency of it, will operate fo as 
to make him adt better, and become better 
difpofed for the ^future; fo that, upon an- 
other fimilar occafion, he would not do what 
he did before. And is not this all the be- 
nefit that a man can poflibly derive from a 
fenfe of ihame, and felf- rep roach, com- 
monly called remorfe of confciencc ? 

Thus, I hope, I have made good what I 
advanced on this fubjed:, in my Examina^ 
tion of the Writings of Dr^. Reid, Beattie, 
and Ofwald^^ <^ As to the hackneyed ob- 
^' jedtion to the dodtrine of neceffity, from 
** its being inconfillent with the idea of 
** virtue and vice, praife and blame, it may 
<^ be fully retorted upon its opponents. 

*' For, 
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^^ For, as to their boafted felf- deter mining 
*' power (were the thing poffiblc in itfclf, 
'* and did not imply an abfurdity) by which 
** they pretend to have a power of acting 
** independently of every thing that comes 
** under the defcription of motive^ I fcrnple 
^* not to fay, that it is as foreign to every 
^* idea of virtue and vice, praife or blame, 
'* as the grofleft kind pf mechanifm, that 
** the moft blundering writer, in defence of 
** liberty, ever afcribed to the advocaites for 
^* moral neceffity/' 

As different reprefentations of the fame 
thing, and different views of it,, affed: the 
mind differently, and a view that does not 
at all fir ike one perfon, may flrike another, 
I fhall conclude this fedion with fome jufl 
obfervations of Mr. Hume, and others of 
Mr, Search, and Lord Kaims, relating to 
the fubjed of it, 

** Adions", fays Mr. Hume*, ** are, by 
" their very nature, temporary and perifh- 
^* ing 5 and where they proceed not from 

* Philofophical Efliys, P» i55« 

H 3 *^ fomc 
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^' fomecaufe, jn the charaSler and difpofition 
^* of the perfon who perfprmed them, they 
♦* can neither redound tp his honour, if ^ 
♦'good, nor infamy, if evil. The aSwns 
^* themfelves may be blaqieable, they may 
^* be contrary to the rules of morality an4 
♦* religion, but the perfon is not refponfible 
♦^ for them. And as they proceeded from 
♦* nothing in him that is durable^ and con^ 
^^Jianty and leave nothing of that nature 
^* Ibehind them, it is impoihble he can, ot\ 
f * that account,; become the objeft of pUr 
^' nifhment, or vengeance. According tq 
^* the principle, therefore^ which denies 
f* necejjity^ and confequently caufes^ a mart 
♦* is as pure and untainted after haying com-? 
f* mitted the mqft horrid crime, as at the 
^* firft moment of his birth ^ nor is his cha--. 
f* raSltr any way concerned in his aSiions^ 
^* fince they are not derived from it, and the 
f * wickednefs of the oa^ can never be ufed as 
f* a proof of the depravity of the other." 

** Men are not blamedi," h« fajrs *, ** for 
f^ fuch actions as they perform ignaranffy, 

* P. 156. 

^^and 
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** and cafually^ whatever may be the confe- 
^* quexices. Why ? but becaufe the prin- 
*^ ciples of thefe aftions are only momentary^ 
** and terminate in them only. Men are 
*^ Icfs blamed for fuch evil adtions as they 
^* perform hajiily^ and unpremeditatedlyy than 
** for fuch as proceed from thought and de-- 
" liberation. For what reafon? but becaufe 
" a hafty temper, though a conftant caufe, 
" is a principle of the mind that operates ' 
** only by tntervaU^ and infecfts not the 
*• whole cbaraSterJ' • 

** Freedom of adion/' fays Mr. Search *, 
** ami fo much underftanding as to make 
** the party fenfible for what the punifliment 
"was inflided^ are always deemed necef- 
** fary requifites to render him obnoxious 
" thereto j becaufe punifliment operating 
**.upon the imaginaliony and Jthrough that 
** upon the w//, where either of thefe two 
** chara<fters are wanting, becomes ufelefs, 
'* and cbnfcqucntly unjuft. Therefore, fly 
" revenges, which may be miftaken for ac- 
*^ cidents, and nobody can know they were 

* Light of Nature, vol. v. p. 23 3, 

H 4 'Mhe 
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*^ the efFedt of refentment, though forac- 
** times pradtifed by fpiteful perfons, have 
** never been holden vsrarrantable by the ju- 
** dicious. Nor will a righteous man punifli 
^* where the tranfgreffor had not liberty of 
*^ choice, nor where the reafon of his pu* 
1*^ nifhing cannot be underftood, 

*^ In none of the wor|cs of providence/' 

fays Lord Kaims, ** fo far as we can.pcne- 

** tr^te, is there difplayed a deeper reach of 

" art and wifdom,.than in the laws of adlion 

*' peculiar to man, as a thinking and rational 

/^ being. Were he left loofe, to ad in con- 

/* tradition to motives, there would be no 

** place for prudence, forefight, nor for ad- 

'^ jufting means to an end. It could not 

/'be forqfeen by others what a man would 

*' do the next hour, nay, it could pot be fore- 

** fccn even by himfelf, Man would not 

** be capable of reward^ ^nd punilhments, 

<* he would not be fitted either for- divine 

** or for human government, he wpuld be 

^' a creature that has no refe«iblance to the 

^' human race. But man. is not left loofe : 

♦* for though he is at liberty to aft accord^ 

*• ing 
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*' ing to his own will, yet his will is regu- 
** lated by defire, and defire by what pleafes 
** or difpleafes. This connexion preferves 
*' uniformity of condud:, and confines hu- 
** man ad:ions within the great chain of 
♦* caufes and efFeds, By this admirable 
** fyftem, liberty and neceffity, feemingly 
<* incompatible, are made perfe<Stly concor- 
** dant, fitting us for fociety,* and for go- 
** vernment, both human and divine*, 

** How hard is the lot of the human fpc- 
•* cies to be thus tied down and fixed to 
*^ motives, fubjedted by a neceflary law to 
^* the choice of evil, if evil happen to be 
^{ the prevailing motive, or if it mifleads 
** us, under the form of ourgreateft intereft 
** or good ! How happy to have had a free 
** independent power of afting contrary to 
** motives, when the prevailing motive has 
^* a bad tendency ! By this power, we might 
** have pufhed our way to virtue and happi- 
" nefs, whatever motives were fuggefted by 
^* vice and folly to draw us back, or we 
^* might by arbitrary will have refrained 

* Sketches on Man, vol. ii, p. 300. 

** from 
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5* from axfliDg the bad part, though all the 
** power of motives concurred to urge us on. 

" So far well ; but let us fee whither this 

^* will carry us. This arbitrary power 

^' being Qnce fuppofed, may it not beexert- 

** ed againft good motives as well as bad 

*'. ones ? If it does us good by accident, in 

*^ reftraining us from vice, may it not do us 

** ill by accident, in reftraining us from 

"virtue, and fo (hall we not be thrown 

*.Vlpofe akogiether? At this rate no man 

'** CP.uld be depended upon. Promifes, 

** oaths, vowSi would be in vain : for no- 

*• thing can ever bind* or fix a man who is 

** influenced by no motive. The dift.indlion 

** of chara^ers would be at an end : for a 

** perfon cannot have a character, who has 

** no fixed or uniform principle of adHon. 

'* Nay, moral virtue itfelf, and all the force 

/' of law, rule, and obligation, would, upon 

*' this hypothefis, be nothing. For no crea- 

** ture can be the fubje^ of rational or moral 

**, government, whofcadions, by the confti-- 

" tution of its nature, are independent of 

" motives, and whofe will is capricious and 

" arbitrary. 
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'^ arbitrary. To exhort, to inftruft^ to 
^* promife, or to threaten, would be to. no 
** purpofe* Jn ftort, fuch a creature, if 
'* fuch could exift, would be a moft bizarre 
•*^ and unaccountable being, a mere abfur- 
'* dity in nature, whofe exiftence could ferve 
>* no end. 
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*^ Were we fo conftituted as always to 
be determined by the moral fenfe, even 
againft the ftrongeft counter-motives, this 
would be confiftent with human nature;' 
becaufe it would preferye intire the con- 
nexion that, by an unalterable law, is 
eftabUfhed betwixt the will and the pre- 
vailing motive. But to break this con* 
nexion altogether, to introduce an un- 
bounded arbitrary liberty, in oppofition 
to which motives Ihould not have influ- 
ence, would be, inftead of amending, to 
deform and unhinge the whole conftitu- 
tion. No reafon have we, therefore, to 
regret that we find the jvill neceiTarily 
fubjedled to motives. The truth of this 
general pdfition muft coincide with pur 

wifh, uniefs we w^ould rather have maa 

** to 
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** to be a whimfical and ridiculous, than a 
** rational and moral being *." 



SECTION VIII. 

How far Mens] general Conduct iioUl 
be influenced by the Belief of the DoSlrine 

of NeceJJity. 



IT is imagined by fomc, that the apprc- 
henfion of all the anions of men depend* 
ing upon motives which neceflarily influence 
their determinations, fo that no action . or 
event could poffibly be otherwife than it 
has been^ isy or is to be^ would make men 
indifferent with refpedt to their condudt, or 
to what befals them in life. I anfwer, fo it 
would, if their own aSlions^ and determina^ 
iions were not neceifary links in this chain of 
caufes and events, and if their good, or bad 
fuccefs did not, in the ftrifteftfenfe of the 
word, depend upon themfelves. 

* Eflays on the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion, p. 177. 

But, 
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But, this being the cafe, the apprehen- 
lion that their endeavours to promote their 
own happinefs- will have a certain and ne- 
ceffafy efFed:, and that no well-judged' ef- 
fort of theirs will be loft, inftead of dif- 
pofing them to remit their labour, will en* 
courage them to exert themfelves with re- 
doubled vigour ; and the dejtre of happtnefs 
cannot but be allowed to have the fame in- 
fluence upon all fyftems. 

With refpedt to the temper and difpoli- 
tion of mind, confidered in ^ moral reJpeSi^ 
a mail has, certainly, more encouragement 
to take pains to improve it, when he is fen- 
fible that, according to the fettled conftitu- 
tiori, and eftablifhed laws of nature, it de- 
pends intirely upon himfelfy whether it be 
improved or not • that his negligence will 
te followed by neceflary and certain ruin, 
whereas his circumfpeftion, refolution, and 
perfeverance, will be attended with as cer- 
tain and necefTary fuccefs ; things foreign to 
bimfelf not interfering here, as they fome- 
times do in the cqndudt of civil affairs^ tp 
difappoint the beft concerted fchemes. 

^ All 
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' All this may, perhaps, be made more in-* 
tclligible by an example. I fhall therefore 
endeavour to give one. Noiiian entertains 
a doubt, but , that every thing relating to 
vegetation is fubjet3: to the ejiablijhed laws 
bf nature I an-d fuppofing this to be the 
cafe, with refpeft fo the human mind, and 
its operations, a being of perfeft intelli- 
gence and forefight, will know how we 
ihall be provided for the next, or any future 
year; fo that, in faft, our proviiion for the 
next year, and all the event* of it, are ab- 
folutely fixed/ and nothing can interfere to 
make it otherwife than it is to be. But will 
any farmer, believing this ever fo firmly, 
negleft, on this account, to fow his fields, 
and content himfelf with faying, ** God 
'* knows how I fhall be provided for the 
** next year ? I cannot change his decree, 
** and let his will be done." We fee, in 
faft, that fuch a perfuafion never operates 
in this manner ; becaufe, though the chain 
of events is neceifary, our onion determina-^ 
fionsy 'dxid anions i are neceifary links of that 
chain. This gives the f#mer the fulleft 
aflurance, that, if it be decreed for him to 

ilarve. 
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ftarve, it is likewife decreed for him to nc- 
glcft to fow hk fields ; but if he do fow his 
fields, which depends intirely upon himfelf, 
that then, fince the laws of nature are in- 
variable, it will be evident, that no fuch 
unfavourable decree had gone forth. 

In fad, the fyftem of neceffity makes 
every man the maker of his own fortune y m 
a ftrifter fenfe than any other fyftem what- 
ever; and the belief of this gives a man 
greater confidence of fuccefs in all his la- 
bours, fince none of them can be in vain. 
« On the contrary, wherever this chain of the 
neceilary connexion of caufes and efFedls is 
broken, there uncertainty enters, and the 
idea of this is always accompanied with in^ 
difference^ or defpair. 

As our perfuafion concerning the dod:rine 
ef neceffity cannot make anv change in our 
eonduiSt with refpedt to meny whom we. 
know we muft gain to our intereft by pro- 
per condudt and addrefs, fo neither can if 
a£Fe(9: our behaviour with refpeA to God % 

the 
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the mode and objed of our addrefs to both 
being exactly lipiilar. 

Indeed, it is impoflible to fuppofe there 
can be any difficulty attending the fubjcdfc 
oi prayer y or any branch of it, upon the 
fuppofition of the dod:rine of neceffity, that 
does not equally afFed: it, on the general 
fuppofition of God's knowing all our wants, 
and being difpofed to fiipply them, as far 
as it is proper that he ftiould do it. And, 
with refped to this, it is fufficient to fay, 
that the whole of our intcrcourfe with the 
Deity, is founded upon the idea of his con-* 
dcfcending, for our good, to be confidered 
by us in the familiar light of a parent^ or 
governor. > And having, for our good, af- 
fumed thefe charadcrs, he will certainly 
realize them, by requiring of us fuch be- 
haviour as wife parents require of their 
children, and wife governors of their fub- 
jeds. Now, wife parents often juftly re- 
fufe to fupply the wants of their children, 
till they folicit for it, with a proper temper 
of rnind. But this fubjed I have confidered 

ipore 
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more largely, in my Infihutes of Natural and 
Renjealed Religion *. I lliall, therefore, in 
this placCj only pl-efent .my reader with a 
different view that Mr* Hobbes has given of 
it, on the fuppofition of prayer not being 
the caufCi or the proper means^ of procur- 
ing any favour from God; his condud to-i 
wafds \xt being determined on other 'ac- 
couritSi 

** Thankfgiving," fays he-f, " is no caufe 
''of the bleffing paft, and that which is 
** paft is fur e and necejfaryj yet even among 
•* men, thanks is in ufe, as an acknowledg- 
** ment of benefits pafl, though we fhould 
** expert no new benefit for our gratitude; 
*' and prayer to God Almighty, is but 
" thankfgiving for God's blefiings in gene- 
*' ral ; and, though it precedes the parti- 
** cular thing we afk, yet it is not a caufe, 
•* or means of it, but a fignification that we 
** expe<ft nothing from God, but in fuch 
*' manner as he, not we, will.'* 



« 



Vol. i. p. 147. t Works, p, 477, 
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Upon the whole, I am fatisfied, that it 
can only be in confequence of fome grofs 
mif-Jlating of the cafe, if the belief of the 
dodrinc of neceffity appear to have, in any 
fefped, an unfavourable influence upoft the 
mind; and, in a variety of refpefts,, it can- 
not but be apparent, that it muft have the 
happieft and nobleft effeds imaginable. But 
I purpofely confine myfelf to what has been 
thought moft unpromijing in the fyftem that 
I have adopted, and what is generally fif- 
tecmed lo be the dark ^nd dangerous fidi of 
the principle. And, if even this view of 
it, when it is confidered fairly and impar-- 
tially, be really favourable to it, what may 
we not expeft from other views «f this d<>c- 
trine, which all the world SHuft kilow tO be 
highly advantageeus ? 



SECTION 
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SECTION IX. 

Of thi moral Influence of the Dodirine of 

NeceJJity^ 

IT has been faid, that the principles on 
which the dodtrine of necelUity is found- 
ed, are equally thofe of the vulgar, and of 
true philofophy. Mankind, in general, have 
no idea of volition, but as preceded and di- 
reftcd by motives \ and if they were told of 
any determination of the mind, not pro- 
duced by motives, good or bad, they would 
never be brought to think there could be 
auy thing morsly any thing virtuous or vU 
cious in it, any thing that could be the pro- 
per objedl of praife or blarney renjoard or pu-^ 
nijhment. 

All the idea that the generality of man- 
kind have of liberty, is perfedly confiftent 
with, and, in fa<ft, flows from, the princi- 
ples of moral neceffity ; for they mean no 
more by it^ than a freedom from the con- 

I 2 trol 
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trol of others, and that their volitions, are 
determined only by their own views of 
things, and influenced, or guided^ by mo- 
tives operating within themfelves. Beyond 
this their ideas do not go, nor does the bu- 
linefs of human life require that they fhould. 
They have, therefore, no apprehenfion of 
the real and unavoidable confequences of 
the principles they every day ad upon. 
They would even be alarmed, and ftagger* 
ed, if thofe confequences were pointed out 
to them ; and, perhaps, from their unwil- 
lingnefs to admit the confequences, would 
be tempted to difguife their daily feelings 
and experience, imagining them to be dif- 
ferent from what they really are. This, I 
doubt not, is the real fource of all the ob* 
jeftions that have been made to the dodtrinc 
of neceflity^ 

Mankind, in general, have alfb no diffi- 
culty in adnfiitting other principles, that 
are not deditced from their own experience, 
which yet are^ equally incompatible with 
the doctrine of metaphylical liberty. They 
would not hefitate, for example, to admits 

that 
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t\iz\ future events, depending upon human 
rcfolutions, may be fore-known, and fore- 
told, by a being of competent knowledge, 
and that there can be i)0 effed, without^ 
caufe. But when they are told that, in 
confequence of thefe conceffions, they muft 
admit, that nothing could have been other- 
wife than it has been^ that every thing comes 
to pafs in confequence of an eftabliflied con- 
flitution of things, a conftitution eftablifhed 
by the author of nature, and, therefore, 
that God is to be confidered as the proper 
and fole caufe of all things, good and evil, 
natural and moral, they are ftaggered, and 
withhold their aflentr 

From this place, therefore, the philcfo* 
pher muft be content to proceed by him- 
ielf. But we ihall fee that his more com- 
prehenfive views of the fyftem of nature are 
not lefs, but much more favourable to his 
improvement in virtue and happinefs, than 
the more limited views of the bulk of man- 
kind. They look no farther for the caufes 
of mens* actions than to men ^ wheroas, the 

I 3 philo- 
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philofapher con0dcrs them> a$ necefiarjr in^ 
Aruments in the hands of the firft caufe. Let 
us now fairly trace the confequeoccs of this 
more cnlar|[ed and juftpr view of things- 

But, previous to this, I would obfcrve, 
that the pra&ical ufe of thefe philofophical 
views is confined to a man's cooler .moments, • 
when the mind is not under the influence of 
any violent emotion orpaflion. For, fince 
the mind of a philofopher i$ formed, and 
the afTociations by which it is influenced^ 
are fixed, exadtly like thofe of other men. 
he will not be able, in the general tumult 
and hurry of Jife, to feel, think, or aiSt, ia 
a manner different from other men, A 
provocation will fix his refentment upon 
the perfon from whom it immediately pro-r 
ceedsj and a grateful or kind adion will, 
in like manner^^ diredt his love and gratis 
tude to the perfon from whom it immedi-* 
ately comes, His own adtions^, alfo, will 
be confidered with the fame mechanical feel-i 
ings of felf-ap^lau/e, or remor/i^ as if he had 
not been a philofopher^ 

Wha^ 
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W|»t we are now to cpofidef , therefore, 
arc the feeling? of the philpfopher retired 
from the worlds Jiwder the influence of no 
violent emption, ^d therg/ore (eoptfeoipbt- 
iag nothing very re$:ept. • Or, allowing th^t 
his philofophicjij views /howW gra4^ally 
modify his feeli^igs (as- undoubtedly they 
will do, ip propprtioi^ as (hey ar^ attended 
10, ^nd haye an opporjjipity of itflprefling 
.the niind) let i^s confider whaf alteration in 
A m^n's /entiment£ and conduf^^hey will 
*|g^d to produce \ whether the $:l^j)ge wiU 

\m favourjtfele Of ^njfovouirablej whether hi$ 
pbilofpphy will m^lce him the better or the 
worfe ^an, the hejbter or the worfe citizen. 

Now, in my opinion, his philofophicai 
views will give an elevation and force to his 
piety^ and to virtue in all its branches, that 
could not have been acquired in any other 
:wa:y. And this anay be perxeived in thofe 
^erfons whpfe general views of things havie 
df>proached tine neareft to thofe that are 
itf uly philofophical, by which I mean thofe 
^ho, from a principle ^f r^ligion^ have a£- 

I 4 cribed 
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cribed more to God/ and lefs to man, than 
other pcrfons ; which appears to me to have 
been the cafe very remarkably with the fa-., 
cred writers, and with other perfons" who 
have imbibed their devotional fpirit from ati 
intimate acquaintance with the fcriptures. 

That the fpirit of devotion in general 
muft be greatly prompted by the perfua- 
fion, that God is the proper and fole caufe 
of all things, needs no arguing. Upon 
this fcheme we fee God in every thing, and 
may be faid to fee every thing in God ; be- 
caufe we continually view every thing ag 
in connexion with him, the author of it, 
By this means the idea of God will become 
aflbciated with ev^ry other idea, heighten-? 
ing all our pleafures, and diminifhing, nay, 
abibrbing and annihilating, all our pains. 
Alfo the influence of this conflant and 
lively fenfe of the Divine prefence and 
energy, attending to, difpoiing, and Qverr 
ruling all things, cannot but, in a variety 
of other refpefts, be moft favourable and 
Jiapp^. It muil produce the deepefl; hu-r 

mility^ 
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mility^ the moft in tire refignation to the wiU . 
Df God, and the moft unreferved confidence in 
J)is goodnefs and providential care. 

With this difpofition of mind towards 
God, it v^ill hot be pofliblc to bear ill-will 
to any of our brethren, bis offspring, or to. 
indulge any paffidn, or habit, that is for- 
bidden by God, In £hort, this one lefad- 
ing principle of devotion cannot fail to re- 
jgulate the whole temper and coiidu(S, It 
neccflkrily implies, or begets, every thing 
in a man's tamper that is truly amiable and 
valuable^ 

Alfb, the full perfuafion that nothing can 
come to pafs without the knowledge and 
exprefs appointment of the greateft and beft 
of' beings, muft tend to diffufe a joyful^r^- 
nity pver the mind, producing a convidiion, 
that, notwithftanding all prefent unfavour- 
able appearances, 'Jx^Ai^^^v^r i>, is right ^^ that 
even all evils, refpedting individuals or fo- 
cieties, any part, or the whole of the human 
race, will terminate in good ^ and that the 
greateft fum of good could not, in the na- 
ture 
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ture of things, be attained by any other 

rocans, 

' No other than a ncceflarian can poflibly 
attain to the full perfuafion of this great and 
^nv^pable truth, the only furc anchor of the 
foul in time of adycrfity and d^ftr^fs, and a 
jicver-failing fource of confplation under 
ihe moft gloomy profpeds. Upoa imy 
pther hypothcfis, it will be believed, tha,c 
many things in which the independent UHr 
controlled determinations of fallible iw» 
tike place, are epnf inuajly |-^/Vi^ v^rovg^ Aod 
that much aftual evil, unconne<5ed with, 
and unprodudlive of, good, does exift. 
Whereas, in the eye of a nec^arian, the 
idea of real ahfolute evil wrhpHy difappears; 
fince^ in the contqpipUtion of ^ mind pojf«- 
iefled of a fufficient degrfls of eompr^hen-- 
lion, capable oi confidering ^$ Qn^ things <^ne 
mbok^ whatever is necefiarily conne£ied> aH 
partial evils are infinitely overbalanced by, 
and ture therefore really and truly annibi^ 
iaifd, in tbe idea of the greater good to 
iM^hich they are fubfcrvient, and which, 
.when properly difpofed (as by infinite wif- 

dora 
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dom they undoubtedly are) they really 
heighten. To a perfon w^U acqukinted 
with the doftrine of the ailbciation of ideas, 
this will be no paradox, but a moft impor- 
tant and neceiiary truth. 

The connexion that all perfons, and all 
things neceflarily have, as parts of an im- 
xnenfc, glorious, and happy fyftem (and of 
which we ourfclves are a part, however fmall 
$uid inconiiderable) with the great author 
of this fyftem, makes us regard every per- 
son, and every thing, in a friendly and pleaf- 
ing light. The whole is but one family. 
We liave all one God and Father j whofc af- 
feftion for us is intenfe, impartial, and cvcr- 
Jafting, He defpifes netbing that he bos 
madey and by ways unknown to us, and 
often by methods the moft unpromifing, he 
provides for our greateft good. We are all 
training up in the fame fchool of moral dif- 
cipline, and are likcv/i(c Joint beirs of eternal 
^fe, revealed to us in the gofpcL 

* 

With fuch fublime views of the fy fl«m, 
?^nd of the author of it, as theie, vice ia 

. abfo- 
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abfolutely incompatible; and more efpecially 
hatred f envy^ and malice^ ^re wholly exclud- 
ed • I cannot, as a neceffarian, hate any 
man ; becaufe I confider him as beings in all 
refpefts, juft what God has made him to be, 
andalfo as doings with refpeft to me, no- 
thing but what he was expreflly defigned, 
and appointed to do ; God being the only 
c^aufe, and men nothing more than the in^ 
ilruments in his hands, to execute all his 
pleafure. And by the extindlion of all ha-^ 
tred and malice, room is made for the growth 
and difplay. of every focial virtue. If I no 
longer love men as the proper ultimate 
oaufes of the good they do me, I love and 
refp?6t them as the inftruments of it. I 
alfo love the amiable difpofition from which 
it flows, both on account of its beneficial 
influence, and its refemblance to the difpo-^ 
fition of the Parent of all good» 

If, as a neceflfarian, I ceafe to blame men 
for their vices in the ultimate fenfe of the 
word, though, in the common and proper 
fenfe of it, I continue to do fo as much as 
other perfons (for how neceflfarily foever they 

aft. 
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:^6t, they are influenced by a bafe and mif. 
chievous difpofitiort of mind, againft which 
I muft guard myfelf and others^ in propor- 
tion as I love myfelf and others) I, on my 
fyftem, cannot help viewing them with a 
tendernefs and compajion^ that will have an 
infinitely finer and happier efFedt ; as it muft 
make me niore earneft and unwearied in my 
endeavours to reclaim th^m, without fuf- 
feririg myfelf to be oflfended, and defift 
from my labour, through provocation, dif- 
guft, or defpair. 

The natures of the moft vicious of man- 
kind being the fame with my own, they 
are as improveable as mine, and, whatever 
their difpofition be at prcfent, it is capable 
of being dhanged for the better^ by means 
naturally adapted to that end ^ and under 
the difcipline of the univerfal Parent, they 
will, no doubt> be reclaimed, fooner or 
later. Looking, therefore, beyond the pr^- 
fent temporary fcene, to a future period^ 
and their final deftination, we may confidfer 
them as brethren, even in virtue and happi- 
nefs. Their fufFerings, however, ia the 

mean 
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neafl tirpe, will be in proportion to their 
deprsrvity, and, for this reafon, I ^cannot 
but feci myfelf moft carneftly concerned to 
leflcn it. 

What I am dcfcribing can only take place, 
in proportion to our comprtbtnfion of mind, 
which, however, is extended by frequent 
contemplations of this kind, but muft re-* 
main very narrow and limited, after all the 
attention we can give to the fubje(3: ; and, 
therefore, the Divine Being, whofe com- 
prehenfion is infinite, is alone perfeSlly good^ 
and perfedlly happy . To him nothing is ittxi 
as ao evily but as a neceffary and ufeful part 
cf a perfedl: whole* 

As far as theft * great and jufl: views of 
things can be entertained and indiulged, they 
have the happieft tUtOi upon the mind; and 
where thdy fail, the necefiiiriaa is but like 
the reft c^ mankind, who ftop at J^tond 
caufes^ and thereby comes under the infiu-* 
ence of fuch motives to virtue as are com- 
mon to the reft of mankind. 

SECTION 
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SECTION X. 

In what Senje God may he conjidered as twb, 

Author of Sin, and of the Objection to 

> 

the DoSirine of Necejfity^ on that Account. 



WHEN it is confidercd, that the diA 
tindiion between things natural -znd 
moral iritireiy ceafes on the fcheme of nc-* 
ceffity, the vices of men come, vnder the 
clafs of common cvils> producing mifeiy 
for a time ; but, like all other evils^ in the 
fame great fyftem, are ultimately fubfervient 
to greater good. In this light, therefore, 
ev»y thing, without diftin<ftion, may be 
fafely 4feribed to God. Whatever termi- 
nates in good, philofophicallyfpeaking, is 
good. But this is a view of moral evil, 
which, chough innocent^ and even ufeful in 
fpeculation, no wife man can, or would 
choofe to ^ upon himfelf, becaufe our un^ 
deflkkndi^gs arft too limited for the applita-^ 
tion of fuch a iteanr of good 3 though a 

being 
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being of infinite knowledge may introduce 
it with the greateft advantage. 

Vice is produftive not of good, but of 
evil to us, both Jiere and hereafter, and pro- 
bably during the whole of our exiftence ^ 
though good may rcfult from it to the 
whole fyftem. While our natures, there- 
fore, are what they are, and what aflbciatioii 
has neceflarily rhade them, and fo long as 
we fee every thing in its true light, we mull 
ihun vice as anv other evil^ and indeed the 
greateft of all evils, and choofe virtue as 
the greateft good* Nay, we fhall cultivates 
good difpofitipns with more care and atten- 
tion,, fince, according to the fixed laws of 
nature, our prefent and. future happinefs ne- 
ceflarily depends upon it. And as to the 
good of the ivhole univerjcy or of all mankind^ 
it can be no objeA, except to a mind capa- 
ble of comprehending it. Whether we be 
virtuous or vicious, and confequently happy 
or miferable, it will be 'equally a ncceffary 
part of the whole ; fo that this confidera- 
tion, were we fo abfurd as to pretend to go- 
vern 
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Vern our conduft by it, fhould not bias us. 
one way more than anothsTi 

Oiir fupppofing that God is the author of 
Jin (as, upon the fcheme of ncceflity, he 
mufl-, in faft, be the author of all things) 
by no means implies, that he is a Jinful be-^ 
ing ; for it is the dlfpojitkn of mindy and the 
defigriy that conftitutes the finfulnefs of an 
ad:ion. If, therefore, his difpofition and 
defign be good, What he does is morally 
good. It was wicked in Jofeph's brethren 
to fell him into Egypt, becaufe they adted 
from envy, hatred, and covetoufnefs; but it 
was not wicked in God, to ordain it to be 
fo; becaufe, in appointing it, he was not 
aduated by any fuch principle. In him it 
was gracious and good, becaufe he did it, as 
we read, to preferve Ufe^ and to anfwer other 
great and excellent purpofes in the exten- 
five plan of his providence. 

If it was proper, upon the whole (and 
of that propriety God himfelf is certainly 
the only judge) that fo important an event 

Vol. IL K fhould 
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ihould be brought about by the low paf- 
fions, and in terefted views of men, it was 
right and wife in him, to appoint that it 
fhould be brought about in that very man- 
ner, rather than any other; and if it be 
right and wife that thofe vices, when they 
have anfwercd the great and good purpofcs 
of him who appoints and over-rules all 
things for good, fhould be reftrained, the 
fufFerings which he inflidls for that pur- 
pofe, are right and juft punijbments. That 
God might have made all men finlefs, and 
happy, might, for any thing that we know, 
have been as impofEble, as his making them 
not finite, but infinite beings y in all rcfpeds 
eqial to himfclf. 

Mr. Hume, who, in general, difcuffes 
the queftion concerning liberty and necef- 
fity with great clearnefs, intirely abandons 
the dodrine of neccflity to the moft immo- 
ral and fhocking confequences ; a condudi 
which muft have tended to create a preju- 
dice againft it : but how ill founded has, I 
hope, been fufficicntly fbewn. 

He 
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He fays *, that *^ upon the fcheme of 
*' neceffity, human aft ions can either hare 
** no turpitude at all, as^ proceeding from fo 
*^ good a catife (the Deity) or if they can 
*' have any moral turpitude, they muft in- 
** volve our Creator in the fame guilt, while 
** he is acknowledged to be their ultimate 
** caufe and author.*' ** It is not poflible,'* 
fays he again -f-, '* to explain diftinftly how 
^* the Deity can be the mediate caufe of all 

** the aftions of men, without being the 
^' author of fin, and moral turpitude." But 
did not this writer know, what is known 
to all the world, that the mofive, or inten^ 
tion with which a thing is done, is the cir- 
ctimftance that principally conftitutes its 
morality f jMen who aft from a bad inten- 
tion, are certainly vicious ; but, though 
God may be the ultimate caufe of that ba4 
difpofition, yet, iince he produces it from 
a good motive^ in order to bring good out of 
it, he is certainly not vicious, but good, and 
holy in that refpeft. 

* Philofophical Eflkys, p. 1 57. t P. 962. 
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Mr. Hobbes, alfo, fails in his folution 
of this difficulty, juftifying the divine 
condudl, not upon the principle^ of the 
goodnefs of bis ultimate dejigns in every thing 
that he appoints, but on afccount of his 
power only. ** Power irrefiftible," fays 
he*, " juftifies all aftions/ really and pro- 
^* perly, in whomfoever it be found. Lefs 
*' power does not, and becaufe fuch powei: 
" is in God only, he muft needs be 

' " juft in all adlions ; and we, that not 
** comprehending his councils, call him 
** to the bar, commit injuftice in it." It is 
poffible, however, that Mr. Hobbes might 
not mean power fimply; for when he 
blarties men for cenfuring the condiidl of 
God, when they do not comprehend his 
councils, he feems to intimate, that^ 

• could we fee the dejigns of God, in ap- 
pointing tind over-ruling the vices of men, 
•we might fee reafon to approve and admire 
them> ori: account of the wifdom and good- 
nefs on which they are founded. 

* Works, p. 477. 

I would 
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I would obferve farther, with refpeft to 
this queftion, that the ^xo^tx foundation j or 
Tzth^tth^ ultimate objeSlf of virtue, is ge^ 
neral utility ^ lince it confifts of ^fuch con-, 
dudl, as tends to make intelligent creatures 
the mod truly happy, in the whole of their 
exiftence; though,, with refpeft to the 
agent, no adtion is denominated virtuous, 
that is not voluntary , and that does not pro- 
ceed from fome good motive^ as a regard to 
the will of God, thq good of others, or the 
dictates of confcience. If, therefore, the 
Divine Being be influenced by a difinterefted 
regard to the happinefs of his creatures, 
and adopt fuch meafures as are beft calcu- 
lated to fccure that great and glorious end, 
this end will certainly fandlify the means 
that are really neceffary to accompliih it, 
with refpecS: to him, who choofes thofe 
means only with a view to that end, and 
who cannot be miftaken in his application 
of them. The rea^fon why it is wrong in 
man, a finite/ creature, to do any evil that 
good may come of it y is, that our underftand- 
ings being limited, the good that we pro^ 
jedt may not come of it, and, therefojje, it 

K 3 is 
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is beft that wc, and all finite creatures, 
fliould govern our conduit by certain invioU 
able rules, whatever advantage may feem ta 
us to be derived from occafional deviations 
from them. 

f 

Upon the whole, natural good is to be 
confidcrcd as the objed: and end, and virtue 
as being, at the fame time, a means to that 
end, and likewifc zpart of it. It is, there- 
for^, well obfcrved by a writer who calls 
himfelf Search *, ^* moral evil were no evil, 
** if there was no natural evil. Becaufe, 
** how could I do wrong, if no hurt or da- 
' " mage could enfue thcreform to anybody? 
" And it is no greater than the mifchicf 
*^ whereof it may be produdlive. There* 
" fore, it is natural evil that creates the 
*' difficulty, and the quality of this evil is 
** the fame from whatever caufes arifing." 

Though Mr. Edwards has many valuable 
remarks on this fubjed, and, upon the 
whole, has fatisfaftorily anfwered the ob- 
jection to the dodrine of neceffity, which 

'^ See his Light of Nature, Tol. v. p# 23.8. 

arifts 
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arifes from the con fi deration of God being 
the author of fin, yet, in treating of it, he has 
made one obfervation which, I think, is not 
well founded, and which feems to (he^ that 
he was not willing to encounter the difficulty 
in its greateft ftrength. 

He feys *, " There is a great difference 
** between God's being theordainer of the 
'* certain exiftence of fin, by not hindering 
** it under certain circumftances, and his 
*' being t\it proper adlor, or author of it, by 
" z poftive agency ov efficiency. Sin,'* fays 
he, again ** is not the fruit of any pofitive 
*^ agency, or influence of the Mbft High, 
** but, on the contrary, arifes from his 
** withholding his adtion and energy/* He 
alfo fays, that, '* though jthe abfence of 
*^ the fun is the caufc of darknefs, it would 
«* be improper to call the fun the fource of 
♦• darknefs, as it is of Jight,'^ 

But if there be any foundation for the 
doftrine'of neceffity, i.e. if all events arife 
from preceding fituations, and the original 

* Inquiry, p. 363, 

K 4 fituations 
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Jituations of all things, together with the 
law shy which all changes of fituation tak^ 
place, were fij^ed by the Divine Being, there 
can be no difference whatever with refpeft 
to his caufatkn of one thing more than an-, 
othdr. And even whatever takes place in 
confequence of his withholding his fpecial 
^nd extraordinary influence, is as x rnuch 
agreeable to his w///, as what comes to pafs 
in confequence of the general Jaws of nature. 



» \ 



it may, however, juftly be faid, and this 
is the proper anfwer to the difficulty, that 
the Divine Being may adopt fome things 
which he wpuld not have chofen on their 
own account^ but for the fake of other things 
with which they were neceffarily connedled. 
And if he prefers that fcheme in which 
there is the greatefl prevalence of virtue and 
happinefs, we have all the evidence that can 
be givan of his being infinitely holy and 
benevolent, notwithflanding the mixture of 
vice and mifery there may be in it. For 
fuppofing fuch ft neceffary connexion of 
things, good and evil, the mofl wife, holy, 
and good being, vy^oujd not have made any 

other 
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Other choice ; nor do I fee that it is pof-- 
fible to vindicate the moral attributes^ oc the 
benevolence of God, of which they are only 
modifications t upon any other fuppofitioii 
than that of the neceflary connexion, in the 
nature of things, between good and evil, 
both natural and xnoraL And this necef- 
fary connexion is very manifeft in a variety 
of inflances. 



According to the moft fundamental laws 
of nature, and indeed the very nature of 
things^ great virtues in fome could not be 
generated, or exift,.but in conjundion vyith 
great vices in others; for it is this oppoiitipa 
that not only exhibits them to advantage^ 
but even, properly fpeaking, creates them^ 
Where could there be clemency, fortitiide, 
elevation of foul, and deep refignation to 
the will of God, which form the moft glo- 
rious and excellent of characters, but in 
ftruggling with difficulties that arife from , 
injuftice, ingratitude, and vice^ of all other 
kinds, as well as from outward adverjity zn^ 
diftrefs 5 fo that even the fuppofition of there 
being no genial la^vos of nature (which 

would. 
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would, probably, be the greateft of all evils) 
but of God doing every thing Jingly^ and in 
a manner' independent of every thing elfc, 
would not be of any advantage in this cafe. 

If any perfon, notwithftanding this re- 
prefentation, fliould be alarmed at the idea 
of God's being the proper caufe of all evil, 
natural and moral, he fhould confider that, 
upon any fcheme that admits of the divine 
prefciencey the fame confequences follow. 
For ftill God is fuppofed to forefee, and^^- 
mity what it was in his power to have pre- 
vented, which is the very fame thing as w/- 
Itng and diredtly caujing it. If I certainly 
know that my child, if left to his liberty, 
Xvill fall into a river, and be drowned, and 
I do not reftrain him, I certainly mean that - 
he fhould be drowned 3 and my conduct 
cannot admit of any other conflru6lion. 
Upon all fchemes, therefore, that admit of 
the divine prefcience, and confequently the 
permijjion of evil, natural and moral, the 
fuppofition of God's virtually willing and 
caufmg it is unavoidable, fo that upon any 
fcheme, the origin and exiflence of evil can 

only 
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6n\y be accounted for on the fuppofition of 
its being uhirnztcly/uifervkfit t(? good,\^hich 
is a more immediate confequence of the fyf- 
tem of neceffity, than of any other. 

The dodlrine of necefllty certainly in- 
fo roes the belief of the greateft poffible good 
with refpe(5t to the whole fyftem, admitting 
the goodnefs of God in general, and cannot 
well be reconciled with the everlafting mi- 
fery of any. We are^ therefore, naturally 
led, by the principles of it, to confider all 
future evils in the fame light as the prcfent, 
i. e. as corre6tive and falutary, terminating 
ingoQ^i which is alfo fufficiently agreeable 
to the language of the fcriptures, with re- 
fpc(fl to all punifliment, prefent or future. 
The neceffarian,* therefore, though he may 
admit the annihilation of the wicked, yet 
iince they are to have the benefit of the 
general refurre^lion^ together with the righte- 
ous, and^wc have no account of any death 
afterwards, but are aflured, on the contrary, 
that all will be equally immortal, he will 
Jean ftrongly to the belief of the everlafting 
ultimate happinefs of all 5 and this is an 

idea 
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idea moil fublime and glorious, and which 
cannot but have the happieft cScA upon thd 
mind at prefent. 

On this fubjeft I (hall not enlarge, but 
content myfelf with quoting the firft para- 
graph of the conclufion of Dr. Hartley's 
Obfervations on Man^ in which will be feen 
what an impreflion this idea made upon his 
mind. If it be perufed with attention, ^nd 
without prejudice, it muft, I think, prcpof- 
fefs the reader in favour both of the fyjiemj 
and of the man. 

" I have now gone through with mj Ob- 
•* fervations on the frame, duty, and expec- 
*' tations of man, finifliing them with the 
'* doftrine of ultimate, unlimited, bappi-- 
" nefs to all. This doftrine, if it be true, 
•* ought at once to difpel all gloominefs, 
** anxiety, and forrow, from our hearts, and 
*' raife them to the higheft pitch of love, 
** adoration, and gratitude, towards God, 
** our moil bountiful creator, and merci- 
** ful father, and the inexhauftible fource 
*• of all happinefs and perfection. Here 

« felf- 
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*' felf-intcreft, benevolence, and piety, all 
** concur to move and exalt our afFe<9:ions, 
** How happy in himfelf, how benevolent 
^* to others, and how thankful to God, 
** ought that man to be, who believes both 
** himfelf and others born to an infinite ex- 
•* pe(!%ation. Since God has bid us rejoice^ 
** what can maJce us forrowful ? Since he 
**- has created us for happinefs, what mi- 
** fery can we fear ? If we be really intend- 
** ed for ultimate unlimited happinefs, it 
** is no matter to a truly-refigned perfon, 
*' iv&en, or where, or bow. Nay, could 
** any of us fully conceive, arid be duly in- 
•' flucnced by this glorious exped:ation, 
/* this infinite balance in our favour, it 
** would be fufficient to deprive all pre- 
** fent evils of their fting and bitternefs* 
" It would be a fufficient anfwer to the 
** To^v T3 KAKGv, to all our difficulties and 
^* ai\xieties, from the folly, vice, and mi- 
*^ fery, which we experience in ourfelves, 
*^ and fee in others, that they will all end 
** in unbounded knowledge, virtue and 
^* happinefs ; and that the progrefs of every 
^^ individual in his paflage through an 

' ** eternal 
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** eternal life, is from impcrfeft to perfe<3:, 
** particular to general, lefs to greater, 
*' finite tg infinite, and from the creature 
** to the Creator." 



SECTION XL 

Of the Nature of Remorse of Consci* 
ENCE, and of praying for the Par- 
don OF Sin, on the Do£trtne of Necejity. 

SEVERAL perfons, firmly pcrfuaded of 
the truth of the doftrine of neceffity, yet 
fay, that it is not pofiible to a£t upon it*, and 
to put, what they think, a peculiarly diffi- 
cult cafe, they afk, how it is pofliblc for a 
neceffarian to pray for the pardon of fin. 

I anfwer, in general, that Dr. Hartley 
appears to me to have advanced what is quite 
fufficient to obviate any difficulty that can 
arife from this view of the fubjedt, when 
he admonifhes us carefully to diftinguifh 
between the popular and phikfopbical Ian-- 
guage^ as corrcfponding to two very difFe- 
.* - ' rent 
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rent views of human ataions ; according to 
one of which, the bulk of mankind refer 
their actions to thcmfelves only, without 
having any diftirtdt idea of the divine agency 
being, diredrly or indiredly, the caufe of 
them : whereas, according to the other, we 
look beyond all fecond caufes, and confider 
the agency of the firft and proper caufe, ex- 
clufive of every thing fubordinate to it. 

Thefe very different views of things muft 
be attended with very different fee/ings ; and, 
when feparated from each other, they will, 
in feveral refped:s, lead to a different con-^ 
du^f as well as require a different language. 
Now, fuch are the influences to which all 
marikind, without diftindion, are expofed, 
that they necefTarily refer anions (i mean, 
refer them ultimately) firft of all to them- 
felves and others ; and it is a long time be- 
fore they begin to confider themfelves, and 
Qthcr^, as injiruments in the hand of a fu- 
perior agent. Confequently, the aflbcia- 
tions which refer atftions to themfelves get 
fo confirmed, that they arc never intirely 
obliterated; and, therefore^ the commoii 

language. 
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language! and the common feelings of man- 
kind, will be adapted to the firft, the li- 
mited and imperfedt, or rather erroneous 
view of things. 

The Divine Being could not be unap- 
prized of this circumftance, or unattentive 
to it ; and he has wifely adapted the fyftcm 
of religion that he has prefcribed to us, the 
modes of our religious worfhip, and every 
thing belonging to it, to this imperfe<ft 
view of things. It is a fyftem calculated for 
the 6uli of mankindy and of philofophers as 
partaking of the feelings of the bulk of 
mankind; and, therefore, would, we may 
fuppofe, have been different, if the bulk of 
mankind had been fpeculatively and pradi- 
cally philofof)hers ; in fome fuch manner 
as the modes of worfhip varied in the Jew- 
iA and chriftian churches. 

But it is of prime confequence in this 
bufinefs, that, in whatever fenfey or degree^ 
any particular fentiment, or feeling, is felt 
as improper by a neceffarian, in the fame 
fcnfc and degree his principles will make 

that 
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that fentiraent, or feeling, to be of no ufe 
to him. Thus, to apply. this to the cafe in 
hand : if the fentiments of felf-applaufe on 
the one hand, and of felf-reproach on the 
other, be, in any fenfe or degree, impoflible 
to be felt by a necejQTarian, in the fame fenfe 
or degree (while he feels and adts like a 
neceffarian) he will have no occafion for 
thofe fentiments ; his mind being pofleifed 
by a fentiment jof a much higher nature, 
that will intirely fuperfede them, and an- 
fwer their end in a much more efFed:ual 
manner. And whenever his ftrength of 
mind fails him, whenever he ceafes to look 
to the firft caufe only, and refts in fecond 
caufes, he will then neceflkrily feel the fen- 
timents of felf-applaufe and felf-rejproach, 
which were originally fuggefted by that 
imperfect view of things into which he. is 
relapfed. 

Every man's feelings will neceflarily be 
uniform. To be a neceffarian In /peculation^ 
and not in praSlice^ is impoflible, except in 

that fenfe in which it is poffible for a man 
Vol, IL L to 
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to be a chriftian in fpeculation, and a liber- 
tine in practice. In one fenfe, a fpecula- 
tive chriftian, or neceflarian, may feel and 
aft in a manner inconfiftent with his prin- 
ciples ; but, if his faith be what Dr. Hart- 
ley calls 2LpraSlical one, either in the doc- 
trine of neceffity, or the principles of 
chriftianity, that is, if he really feeis the 
principles, and if his aiFedlions and conduft 
be really diredled by them, fo that they have 
their natural influence on his mind, it will 
be impoflible for him to be a bad man. 
What I mean, therefore, is, that // truly 
praSiical necejfarian will ftand in no need of 
the fentiments either of felf-applaufe, or 
felf-reproach. He will be under the influ- 
ence of a much fuperior principle, loving 
God and his fellow-'Creatures (which is the 
fum and objedt of all religion, and leading 
to every thing excellent in condudt) from 
motives altogether independent of any con- 
fideration relating to himfelf. On this I 
need not enlarge in this place, if what I 
have advanced on the moral influence of' the 
do^lrtnje of necejjity, be confidered* 

It 
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' It is acknowledged that a neceflarian, 
who, as fuch> believes that, ftridtly fpeak- 
ing, nothing goes wrongs but that every thing 
is under the beft direiSion poffible, himfelf, 
and his condud:, as part of an immenfe and 
perfeBl whole^ included, cannot accufe him- 
felf of having done wrong, in the ultimate 
ienfe of the words. He has, therefore, in 
this ftri<3: fenfe, nothing to do with repen- 
tance, confeffion, or pardon, which are all 
adapted to a diiFerent, imperfed:, and falla- 
cious view of things. But then, if he be 
really capable of fteadily viewing the great 
fyftem, and his own conduct as a part of St, 
in this true light, his fupremie regard to 
God, as the great, wife, and benevolent au- 
thor of all things, his intimate communion 
with him, and devotednefs to him, will 
neceffarily be fuch, that he can have no will 
but God's. In the fublimc, but accurate 
language of the apoftle John, he will dwell 
in love^ he will dwell in God, and God in 
him ; fo that, not committing any Jin^, he will 
have nothing to repent of. He will be /^r- 
fcEt^ as his heavenly father is perfe£i. 

L 2 But 
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But as no ma:n is capable of this degree 
of perfeftion in the prefent ftate, becauife 
the influences to which we are all expofed 
will prevent this conftant referring of every 
thing to its primary caufe, the fpeculative 
neceffarian, will, in a general way, refer 
adions to himfelf and others y^ and confe- 
quently he will necefTarily, let him ufe what 
efforts he will, feel the fentiments of fhame, 

remorfe, and repentance, which arife me- 
chanically from his referring aftions to him- 
felf. And, opprefled with a fenfe of guilty 
he will have recourfe to that mercy of which 
he will ftand in need. Thefe things muft 
neceffarily accompany one Another, and 
there is no reafon to be folicitous about 
their feparation. 

It is, alas ! only in occafional fcafons of 
retirement from the world, in the happy 
hours of devout contemplation, that, I be- 
lieve, the nioft perfect of our race can fully 
indulge the enlarged views, an4 lay hinifelf 
open to the genuine feelings, of the necef- 
farian principles; that is, that he c^n fee 

every 
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every thing in God, or in its relation to 
him. Habitually, and conftantly, to realize 
thefe views, would be always to live in the 
houfe of God, and within the gate of hea^ 
ven ; feeing the plain finger of God in all 
events, and as if the angels of God were 
conftantly defcending to earth, and afcend- 
ing to heaven, before our eyes.. Such en- 
larged and exalted fentiments are fometimes 
apparent in the facred writers, and alfo in 
the hiftories of chriftian and proteftant mar- 
tyrs ; but the beft of men, in the general 
courfe of their lives, fall far fhort of this 
ftandard of perfection • 

We are too apt to lofe fight of God, and 
of his univerfal uncontrolled ag^ency^ ^nd 
then, falling from a fituation in which we 
were equally ftrangers to vice and Jhiiciiude, 
from a ftatc truly paradifaical, in which we 
were incapable of knowing or feeling any 
evil, as fuch, converfing daily with God, 
enjoying his prefence, and contemplating 
his works, as all infinitely good and perfedlj^ 
wc look no higher than ourfclves, or beings 
on a level with ourfelves ; and of courfe . 

L 3 find 
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• 

find ourfelves involved in a thoufand per- 
plexities/ follies, and vices; and vv^e now 
want, and ought to fly to, the proper re- 
medy in our cafe, viz. felf-abafement, con-^ 
trition, and fupplicatioii. 

Moreover, well knowing what we gc- 
nferally are, how imperfedl our views, and 
confequently how imperfeft our conduSl, it 
is our wifdom, and our intereft,- freely to 
indulge thefe feelings, till they have pro^ 
duced their proper effeft ; till the fenfe of 
guilt, has been difcharged . by the feelings 
of contrition, and a. humble truft in the 
Divine mercy. Thus, gradually attaining 
to purer intentions, and a more upright 
condudt, we fhall find lefs obftrudlion in 
enlarging our views to comprehend the true 
plan of providence; when, having lefs to 
refle<ft upon ourfelves for, the fcntiment of 
reproach fhall eafijy and naturally vanifh ; 
and we fhall then fully conceive, and re- 
joice in, the belief that in all things we 
arcy^ and have teen, workers together nvtth 
God ; and that he works all his works in us^ 
hy us, and f dr. us *^ 

Th<J 
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The improvement of our natures^^ and con- 
fequently the advancement of our happinefs, 
by enlarging the comprahenfion of our 
minds (chiefly by means of a more diftinft 
view of the hand of God in all things, and 
all events) is, in its own nature, a gradual 
thing, and our attempts to accelerate this 
natural progrefs may poffibly be attended 
with fome inconvenience; though, I own, 
I apprehend but little danger from this 
quarter. 

What we have moft to dread, is the al- 
moft irrecoverable debafement of our minds 
by looking off from God^ living without him, 
without a due regard to his prefence, and 
providence, and idolizing ourfelves and the 
worldly confidering other things as proper 
agents and caufes ; whereas, ftricftly fpeaking, 
there is but one caufey but one fole agent m 
univerfal nature. Thus (but I feel myfelf 
in danger of going beyond the bounds of 
the queftion I am now difcuffing) all vice 
is reducible to idolatry ; and we can only be 
completely virtuous and happy in the wor- 
ihip of the one only living and true God ; 

.' L 4 the 
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the idea ufually annexed to the word worjhlp 
but faintly (hadowing out what the intelli-* 
gent reader will perceive I no^v mean by it. 

In all this it muft be remembered, that 
I am addreffing myfelf to profejfed necef^ 
farians ; and I muft inform them, that if 
they, cannot accompany me in this fpecu- 
lation, or find much difficulty in doing it, 
they are no more than nominal neceffarians, 
and have no more feeling of the real energy 
of tkeir principles y than the merely nominal 
chriftian has of thofe of chriftianity. It 
requires much refled:ion, meditation, and 
ftrength of mind, to convert Jpeculative 
principles into practical ones ; and till any 
principle be properly felt, it is not eafy to 
judge of its real tendency and power ^ It is 
common with unbelievers to declaim on 
the fubjedt of the mifchief that chriftianity 
has done in the world, as it is with the 
opponents of the dodtrine of neceflity to 
dwell upon the dangerous tendency of it ; 
but the real neceflarian, and true chriftian, 
know, andyc^/, that their principles , tend 
to make them better men' in all refpecfts ; 

and 
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znd that it can only be fomething that is 
very improperly called either chrijlianity, or 
the do5lrine of necejjity, that can tend to 
make them worie, 

I think, however, that a mere fpecula^ift 
may be fatisfied, that the feeling of re- 
morfe, and the pradlice of fupplication for 
pardon, have ftill lefa foundation on the 
doftrinc of philo'fophical liberty, than on 
that of neceffity, as I prefume has been 
demonftrated already. Indeed, v^hat can 
a man have to blame himfelf for, when 
he ad:ed without motive^ and from no fixed 
principle^ good* or bad ^ and what occalion 
has be for pardon who never meant to give 
offence j and, as I have {hewn at large, un- 
lefs the mental determinations take place 
without regard to motive, there is no evi- 
dence whatever of the mind being free from 
its neceflary influence. But itfeems to be 
taken for granted, that whatever a necef- 
farian capnot feel, or do, his opponent can j 
whereas, in fadt, thedodrine of repentance^ 
SIS defined by the advocates of liberty them- 

felves, 
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felves, has much lefs place on their pftn- 
cijiles than on ours. 

The whole dodtrine oifecond caufes being 
primary ones, is certainly a miftake, though 
a miftakc that all imperfedl beings muji be 
fubje<3: to. Whatever, therefore, is built 
upon that miftake can have no place in a 
truly philofophical fyftem. But I will far- 
ther advance, that while men continue in 
this miftake, and, confequently, while their 
reflexions on their own conduft, as well as 
on that of others, fhall be modified by it, 
they will derive confiderable advantage even 
from an imperfeA view of the true philo- 
fophical doftrine, viz. that of neceffity, 
whereas a man, in the fame circumftances, 
muft receive fome injury from theoppofite 
fentiment of philofophical liberty; fo much 
may it be depended upon, that a knowledge 
of this truth can do no harm, but muft do 
fome good. 

Remprfe for paft mifconduifl implies a 
deep fenfe of depravity of heart, or a wrong 

bias 
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tias of mind, by which temptations to fin 
•will have much more influence with u$ 
than they ought to have. This is the fen- 
timent that will be fully felt by what I 
now call the . imperfeSl necejfarian ; a cha- 
racfler which, as I obferved before, applies 
to 111 mankind. As a ne<Jeflarian he con- 
fiders his bad condudt as neccflfarily arifing 
from his bad difpofition. It h bad fruit 
growing from a bad tree. And, as he 
knows that, unlefs the tree be made good, 
it will be impoflible to make the fruit 
good; fo he is fenfible that unlefs he can, 
by the ufe of proper difcipline, bring his 
mind into a better ftate, he can never de- 
pend upon himfelf for ading more pro- 
perly on future occafions. He, therefore, 
from that principle by which we univerfally 
feek oiir own happinefs and improvement, 
labours to correal his vicious difpofition ; 
and, expecting no miraculous affiftance, hfe 
applies to the proper remedies indicated by 
the confideration of his cafe. 

At the fame time, his regard to God, as 
-|he author of all good, and who has ap- 
pointed 
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pointed meditation and prayer as a means of 
attaining it, will make him conftantly look 
up to him for his favour and bleffing. 
And if, as he becomes more philofophical, 
his devotions have in then* lefs of fup-- 
plication f and rather take the form of praife, 
tbankfgtvingy and a joyful firm confidence in 
the divine care and providence, refpedting 
equally the things of time and. eternity, it 
will not contribute the lefs to his moral 
improvement and happipefs. But the beft 
of men will not, in fad^ get beyond that 
ftate of mind, in which direct and fervent 
prayer y properly fo called, will be as unavotd^ 
able as it will be ufeful to them. What I 
now fay will not be well underftood by all 
perfpns, but I fpeak to thofe who have fomc 
experience in matters of religion, and who 
are accuftoraed to reflexion on their natural 
feelings. 

Let us now confider what the doiftrine 
of philofophical liberty can do for a man 
in the circumftances above-mentioned. He, 
like the neceffarian, finds himfelf involved 
in guilt, and he alfo begins to fpeculate 

con- 
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concerning the caufes of it ; but, overlook- 
ing the fecret mechanifm of his mind, he 
afcribes the whole to the mere objiinacy of 
his w/7/, which, ofitfelfj and not neceflarily 
influenced by any motives, has turned a deaf 
car to every thing that better principles 
could fuggeft. But, in what manner cin 
fuch mens uncontrollable will be rediiied ? 
As far as we have recourfe to motives j and 
principles^ we depend upon the dodirine of 
mechanifm ; and without that we have no- 
thing to do but fit with folded hands, wait- 
ing the arbitrary decifions of this fame fo^ 
vereign will. 

If he fpeculates farther, and confiders 
how little his real temper and charadter arc 
concerned in fuch unaccountable motions 
of his felf-determined,will, I fhould think 
him in fome danger of making himfelf 
very eafy about his' vices. And this would 
be the cafe, if men were not neceflarily 
influenced by founder principles than they 
always diftinftly perceive. Now, it ap- 
pears to me, that if a man's fpeculations 

take 
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take this turn, it v/ould have been much 
better for him never to have fpeculated at 
all, and that they only tend to bevsrilder, 
and hurt him. 

Again, fuppofing a man to have attained 
to fome degree of a virtuous character and 
condudt, his farther progrefs will be acce- 
lerated by the belief of the doftrine of ne- 
ceffity, .and retarded by that of philofophi- 
cal liberty. 

The convidion that God is the author 
of all good^ will always much more readily 
take firm hold of the mind than the idea 
of his being, likewife, the author of all 
evily though all evil ultimately terminates 
in good ; becaufe it requires more ftrength 
of mind to fee and believe this. A long 
time, therefore, before we fufped; that our 
evil difpofitions come from God, as well 
as our good ones, and that all things that 
cxift, ultimately confidered, equally pro- 
mote the divine purpofes, we fhall afcribc 
all evil to ourfelves^ and all good to God; 

and 
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And this perfuafion will be fo ri vetted, in a 
long courfe of time, that after we are con- 
vinced that God is really and truly the au- 
thor of all things^ without diftindtion, we 
fhall afcribe evil to him bnly in an unfteady 
and confufed manner i while the perfuafion 
that he is the fole author of all good will 
have received a great accefiion of ftrength, 
from our new philofophical principles co- 
inciding with, and confirming, our former 
general notions. 

Now no fentlment whatever is fo favour- 
able to every thing aniiable, good, and 
great, in the heart of man, as a fpirit of 
deep humility^ grounded on difclaiming all 
our excellencies, and referring them to 
their proper fource, that feeling which Dr. 
Hartley very exprcffxvtly czWs felf-anm/jila-' 
tion^ joined with that which naturally and 
necefifarily accompanies it,, joy and confidence 
in Gody as working all our good works in us 
and for us. This is the difpofition that in- 
fpires all the writers of the books of fcrip- 
ture, and is obfervable in all truly ferious 

and 
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and devout perfons to this day, whether 
their fpeculative opinions be favourable to 
it or not. Nay, it has given fuch a tura 
to the efiabltjhed language of devotion in all 
countries, and all ages, that the contrary 
fentiment, or that of claiming the merit of 
our good works to ourfelves, would have 
the appearance of fomething abfolutely im- 
pious and blafphemous. Now, it muft be 
acknowledged, that this difpofition of mind, 
viz. that of afcribing every thing that is 
good in us to God, is greatly favoured and 
promoted by the belief of the doftrine of 
neceffity. It may even operate thi§ way to, 
the greateft advantage, at the fame time 
that, through our imperfedt comprehenfion 
of things, we continue toafcribe evil to 
ourfelves, and are afFedled with the deepefl; 
fentiments of remorfe and contrition. 

On the contrary, as far as the dodlrine 
of philofophical liberty operates, it tends 
to check humility, and - father flatters the 
pride of man, by leading him to confider 
himfelf as being, independently of his 

maker. 
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toakef i the primary author of his own goo4 
difpofitions aad good works. This opi> 
nion^ which, withdut being able to perceive 
wAv, fevery truly pious, perfon dreads, and 
cannot bring himfelf expreflly to avow^ is 
apprehended to be juft*, according to the 
dodtrin^ of philofophical liberty,^ which 
reprefents man as endued with the fa-« 
culty of free-will^ a£ting independently 
of any control from without himfelf, even 
that of the Divine Beings and that juft 
fo far as any fuperior being, dircdily or 

* I fay apprehended to be juft, which is all that toy 2^r- 
^meiit requires, though, ftriftly fpeaking,- as I haVfe 
Ibewii.atlargev the claim of wie?iV, or demeriti, is equally 
ill-rfounded on the doftrine .of philofophical liberty. 
The fentiments of merit and demerit are certainly na- 
tural^ and found in all mankind; but they have not, 
therefore^ any connexion with the dofirine of philofo- 
phical. liberty. . On. the contrary, I maintain, that the 
comrtwi opinion is the dodrine of neceflity, though not 
come to its proper extent. No man, for inftance, has 
kny idea^ but that the will is always determined by fome mo* 
tive^ which is the great hinge on which the doftrine of 
necelQty turns ♦, nor has atiymail in common life any 
idea of virtue^ but as fomething belonging to charoMer 
2jxd fixed principle^ con&dLntly infiuencing^the^xmiL 

Vol. H. M indi- 
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kidiredly, influences his will, he can 
pretend to no fueh thing as real virtue^ 
or goodnefs; though the virtue that an* 
fwcrs to this defcription is certainly not 
that which animated the prophets of the 
Old Tetlamenty or our Saviour and the 
apoftlcs io the New, but is mere heathen 
Stoicffm. 

When this temper is mwch indulged, it 
is evqn pofSble, contradiftory as it feems, 
to afcribe all moral good to a man's felf, 
and all moral evil to the infiigation of the 
devil, or fome other wicked fpirit that has 
accefs to our minds : whereas, without the 
intervention of this dodtrine of the indepen-^ 
dency of the will, and cfpecially with a little 
aid from the dodtriae of mecbanifm, we 
fliould rather, as was ihewn before, though 
inconfiftentiy ftill, afcribe all good to God, 
and all evil to ourfelves. 

Conflantly to afcribe all to God., is an 
attainment too great for humanity. To be 
able to "do it at intervals ^ in the feafons 

of 



of retirement and meditation, but fo as 
confiderably to influence our general feel- 
ings, and condud: in life, it a happy and 
gloripuj^ advantage*. Sweet, indeed> are th^ 
moments in which thefe great and juft 
views of the fyftern, to which we belongs can 
be fully indulged. If, however, we cannot 
habitoally afcribe aJ/ to God, bUt a part 
only^ let it be (and fo indeed it naturally 
will be) that which it good; and if we muft 
tdkribp any thing to outrfelires^ let it be that 

Thus have I given a frahk and iiigeniious 
account of my own ideas and imprcffiions 
on thi8 fubjoft, JHow far they vviU giv# 
&U&fa<3ioa to pther S| I. caa^t te^U . 
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SECTION XII. 

« ■ - ■ 

How far the Scfiftures are favourable to the 

DoSlrine of NeceJJtty. 



SUCH is the connexion between the 
principle of devotion and the doiflrine 
of necejjity^ that with which foever of them 
a man begins, he is unavoidably led^ in 
fome degree, towards the other, whether he 
be diftinftly aware of it or not. 

The man who believes that the govern- 
ment of the world is in the hands of God, 
and that this God has great and gracious 
defigns in every thing that he does, cannot 
believe that any thing happens unknown to 
him, or unforefeen by him, or that he will 
permit any thing to come to pafs that will 
not, in faB^ and ultimately^ promote his 
own defigns, and even more efFedtually than 
any thing elfe. This is fo near to the doc- 
trine of abfolute decrees^ and the exprcfs 
appointment of every thing that comes to 

pals. 
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pafs, even with refped to the viees of men, 
that they are not eafily diftijiguifliedi Coa- 
fequently, a pcrfon who fees in a ftrong, 
light the dodlrine of divine providence, can- 
not avoid fpcaking like a ncceffarian on the 
fubjed:, and confidering God himfelf as 
having done what he permits^ and avails 
himfelf of, in the good that rcfults from it. 
And fuch, in fad, as no man can deny, is 
the language of the facred writers. 

In the fcriptures we not only meet with 
fuch language as this, The wrath of man 
Jhall praife thee, and the remainder of wrath 
Jhalt thou rejlrain * (which is ftrongly ex- 
preffive of the fubferviency of the moft ma-, 
lignant paffions of the human heart to the 
divine purpofes, and implies, that nothing 
more of vice will be permitted than is of 
ufe to that end) but many particular events,: 
which were wholly brought about by the 
vices of men, are faid to be expreflly ap^ 
pointed by God ; and even the very temper 
and difpofition by which the agents wnere 

■ • 

* Pf. Ixxvi. v, 16. 

M 3 adu- 
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^{buKtcd, ztc faid to be itiCpirtA by God, for 
that very purpofe, At the fame time, haw^- 
ever, it appcafs, from the circuinftaticet of 
the hiftory, that there was no proper inter-^ 
p^Jiiian of the Diviiie Being in the cafe^ no 
real miraclty but every thing took place ae- 
(hording to the common eftabliihed courie of 
xAlMtt ; iince what thofe wrcLed perfoiis did 
2i!^y eafi)y be accounted for on principles 
by which men are aftuated every day ; and 
they did nothing but what fuch men would 
, naturally do ajgain, in the fame eircum-. 
ftances. 

In lil^e manHefj^ the good defigns ^nd ac« 
ttdtis of meh are, in the fcriptures, fre-. 
quently Afcribed to God, though there be 
no reafon^ froa!i the circumfbnces of the 
^aa«> to fiippofe that there was atty fuper-^ 
patitral influence upon their minds, but that 
liiey afted ad^ virell-difpoicd perfons would 
natnrally do in their fituaf ions, 

Alfo, the commoft opftrations of nature 
9Xt defcribed in fiich language, both in the 
Qld and New Teftampnt^ as evidently (hews, 

that 
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that the writers confidered all the laws of 
the fyftem, as if they were executed imme«> 
diately by the author of them^ and, confer 
quently, that all events whatever are pro- 
perly his own agency, juft as if no fecond 
caufes had intervened* A mind habitually 
piou« looks bpyond all fecond caufes, to 
the firft and proper caufe of all things, and 
refts only there. 

Good men, in thd fcriptures, frequently 
afcrib^ their own \good works to God, as 
the proper author of them, the gher of 
iViry good and every perfeSl gift^ and are the 
fartbeft in the world frpnn having the leafl: 
idea of their having any vf^rit^ or. claim 
upon God, in confequence of it ; which, 
upon the do<ftrine of philofophical. free- 
will, they fuppofe thetnfelves to have. But 
their language is utterly irreconcileable with 
this do<ariri«, 

Laftly, both the prcfcnt and the future 
deftination of men is generally fpoken of as 
fixed and ordained by God, as if he from th« 

M4 firft 
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iirft intended^ that whatever is to be^ fhould 
ht^ with rcfped to happihefs or mifery, here 
or hereafter, 

Not that I think the facred writers wcre^ 
ftriaiy fpeaking, necejfarians^ for they were 
not philofopbersy . not even our Saviour him-i- 
ielf» 9S far a8 appear; ; but their habitual 
devotion naturally led them to refer all 
things to God, without refledling on the ri-- 
gorous meaning of their language ; and very 
probably had they been interrogated on the 
fubjedt, they would have appeared not to be 
apprized of the proper extent of the necefla^ 
rian fcheme, and would have anfwered in a 
manner unfavourable (o it^ 

For the greater fatisfaftion of my reader^ 
I fhall produce, a few examples pf each of 
the particulars I have mentioned, though in 
9 different order ; and I beg that he would 
give a deliberate attention to them, and then 
I cannot help thinking he will be difpofed 
to view them in the light in which I have 
reprefcnted then). 

That 
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That God was confidered by the facred 
jvriters as the author of the .good difpo-^ 
fitions, and good works of men^ is evident 
from the following paffages, 

And the Lord tky God will circumciji iby 
hearty and the heart of thy feed^ to love the 
Lord thy God with all thy hearty and with all 
ihy fouly that thou mayeji live*. 

And I will give them a heart to know me^ 
ihat I am the Lordi and they jhall be my 
people^ and I will be their Gody and they Jhall 
turn unto me wiih their whole heart '\. And 
J will give them one hearty and one way^ that 

* • • 

fhey may fear me for ever, for the good of 
fhem, and of their children after them. ♦ / will 
put my fear in their hearts, and they Jhall not 
depart from me ^. 

V And I will give them one heart, end I will 
put a newfpirit within you, and I will take 
the Jlony heart out of your Jtejhj and I will 
give you, a heart of Jlejh §• And I will put 

* Deut. XXX, 6. •; + Jer. xxiv. 7. 

^ s^xxii. 39. % £zck. xi; 19. 

my 
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my fpirit within you^ and caujk you to walk ij% 
my JIatutes, and ye Jhall keep my judgments^ 

and do them ^, 

'i . - . 

It is faid of Lydia ^f-, xohofi heart the Lord 
cptnidj that Jhe attended unto the things 
that "Were fpoken of PauU 

With refpeA to the reception of the gofpel^ 
our Saviour fays J, J^ll that the Father giv^ 
pik me jhall come to me. No man can come to 
me, except the Father^ who hasfent.me^ draw 
him ; and ag^n^ No man can come unto me ex^ 
^eptitbi.giventohimofmyFather. 

To the fame purpofe the apoftle Paul 
jiays §, / have planted and Apolhs watered^ 
hut God gave the increafe j fo that neither is 
he that planted any thing, neither he that wa- 
tered, but God that gave the increafe. He 
alfo. fays^ Being conjident of this one thing, 
that be who hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it unto the day ofjefus Chrifi ||,— 
Work out, ytfltr owff fahation with feqr and 

♦ Ezek. xxwt. 27. + Afts xvi. 14. % John vi. 37, &c, 
S I Cor iii. 6, .&c, 1} PhU. i, 6, 

tremblings 
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t^emiling^ fcnr it is Gad that -wbrketb in you^ 
both to will and to do^ of . his own .^ood 
fleafun^^ 

yVc find the fame fentiment in Jude^f, 

Nooju unto him that is able to keep you frotn^^ 

falling^ and to prefent you faultlefs before the 

coming of bis glory with exceeding joy ^^ to the 

only wife God^ and our Saviour^ h, glory and' 

< 

All prayers for good difpofitions go up- 
on the fame principles^ and thefe are fre- 
quent in the fcripturejsc Thus Solomon,at 
the foleipn dedication of the temple^ prays 
in the following manner if, Q Lord God of 
Abraham 9 Ifaac and Jacobs keep this for ever 
in the imagination pfthe thoughts cf the hearts 
of thy people,, arfd prepare their hearts unto 

.David fays §, Create in me a clean hearty 
God, and renew a right J^ir it within me. ' 



* Phil. ii. 1 2^ 1,3. t V. 24 t 1 Chron. xxix. 18. 
iPf.li.x, ' . 

The 
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The apoftle Paul praiys to the famte pur- 
pofe, 'Now the God of hope fill you with all 
hope and joy in believing^ that ye may abound 
in hope 9 through the power of the HolyGboJi^. 
That he may grant you^ according to the 
riches of his glory y to be firengthened with 
mighty by bis fpirit^ in the inner man ; that 
Chriji may dwell in your hearts by faith ; that 
ye^ being rooted and grounded in love^ &c; -f* 
And the very God of peace fanSliJy you 
wholly^. Now the God of all peace make 
you perfeSi in every good work to dp his willy 
working in you that which is welt pleafing in 
bisjighty through Jejhs Chrifi^. 

* 

In the fame manner prays the apoftle Pe- 
ter ||, But the God of all grace-^make you 
perfeSfy ejiablijl^y Jlrengthen and fettle you ^ 

Such, alfo, is the ufual ftyle of prayer to 
this day, as the following expreffiops from 
the book of Common Prayer, *' O God, 

* Rom. XV, 13, + Ephef. iii. i6, 

X 1 Their. V. 33, § Heb. xiii. 20, 

H X Peter v- 10. 

from 
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•* £rom whom all holy defircs, all good 
** pounfcls, and all juft works do proceed." 
And again, ** Almighty and ever-living 
«< God, who makeft us both to will and to. 
*• do thofe things that be acceptable to thy 
•* divine majefty/' 

That the evil adions of men, alfo, which 

nec^fiarily imply bad difpofitions, do, in 

the language of fcripture, take place in 

confequence of the particular appointment. 

of God, and efpecially fuch adions as^ ter^ 

minate in great good, or jufl punifhment,. 

which is the fame thing, the following paf- 

fages alpnciantly. prove. The felling of 

Jofeph into Egypt was certainly, a moft 

bafe adioh of his brethren ; but obferve 

how this pipus man fpeaks of it, addreiling 

himfelf to his brethren afterwards *, Now 

therefore be not grieved, nor angry with your^ 

/elves, that ye fold mtMther^y forGod^dii 

fend me before yoUy to . preferve . life : And 

again ^f. It was not you that fent me hither, 

but God. 

* Gen. xlv. 5. , t V. 8. 

The 
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, The 'manner in which God is &id to 
have hardened the heart of Pharaoh, for 
which, however > he was juftly punifhed, 
ts very exprefs *, / noill batden his heart 
ih^t he Jh^l not kt the ,pt^k g9 ^ and jthe 
exprefiion is frequently repeated in the 
courfe of the hiftory, 

■ s 

. It i$ alfo iaid of the Canaanites -f, // was 
ej the Lord to harden* their hearts 9 that they 
Jbouid come againft Ifratl in iattk^ that he 
might deftroy them utterly. 

When the men of Sechem, who had un^ 
juftly taken the part of Abimeleoh, after- 
wards quarrelled with him, it is iaid X^ And 
Godfent an evil jpirit between Aiimelech and 
the men of Sbechem^ and the men of Shechem 
dealt treacheroujly with Abimelech. 

It is faid of the fons of Eli §, that they, 
hearkened not unto the voice of their father^ 
becaufe the Lord would Jlay them. " 

* Exod. iv. «i. + Jof. ix* 20. 

X Judges ix. 83. 4 I SaiD« ii. 15* 

When 
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When Ahab for his wickednfefs and db- 
ftinacy was jullly devoted to deftrudion, it 
is faid *, thsLtGoJ/ent a lying fpirit into tbe^ 
mouths of bis prophits^ in arder to deceivi bim. 

Our Saviour feems to have coniidered both 
the rejection of the gofpel by thoie who 
bbafted of their wifdom, and the reception 
of it by the more defpiied part of mankifid^ 
as being the confequence of the exprefa ap-» 
pointment of God-f-. jit that time^Jefia 
anjw^rid^ and faid ^ I thank thee^ O Father^ 
Ltordtf heaven and earthy that tb&u bafi bid 
thefe things from the wife and prudent^ and 
haji revealed them unto babes ; even fo, Fa^ 

tbets far itfeemedgood in thffght. 

. ■ * 

Speakings upon another oceafion> con- 
cerning the unbelief of the J6ws, he fays +, 

therefore they could n^t believe, becaufe thai 
Mfaias hath faid again. He hath blinded tbek 
eyes,, and hardened their heaft, that they Jbwtd 
not fee voith their eyes^ nor underfiand with 
' their heart, and IJbouM heal them. 

* % Chron. xviii. t Matt. xJ. 25. 

X John xii. 59^ 

Mofes, 
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Mofcs, dfo^ fpcaking of the obftinacy of 
the Jews^ fays *, Tef the Lord bath not given 
you a heart to perceive ^ and eyes to fee^ and 
ears to hear^ unto this day^. Ifaiah, alfo, in 
his addrefs to God, fays f, O Lord^ why 
hajl thou mad^ us to err from thy wuys^ and 
hardened dur heart from thy feat f 

With tcfpe<9rto the apodacy of the latter 
times, the apoftle Paul fays :(;, And for this 
caufe God jhall fend them fir ong deliifions^ that 
theyfhould believe a lie^ that they all might be 
damned *who believed not the truths but bad 
pleafure in unrighteoujhefs . 

We know of no adfc of more - at rocioui 
wickednefs, or one for which a more juft 
and fevere punifliment was ihflidedl^ than 
the death of Chrift, and yet it is always 
fpoken of as moft expreffly decreed^ 2xA 
appointed by God % and, as was obferved be- 
fore, it entered, in a moft remarkable man-^ 
•ner, into the plan of divine providence. It 
is thus fpoken of in the book of Adls §, Him^ 

^ Deuuxxix. 4. t If. Ixiii* 17. 

X % ThcfT. ii. n. % Cji. ii. 23. 

heing 
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ieing delivered by the determined counfel and 
fore-- knowledge of God ^ ye' have taken j and by 
v>icked hands have crucijied and jlain ; and ^ 
again *, Of a truth y againji thy holy child 
Jefusy wham thm hajl anointed^ both Herody 
and Pontius Pilate J with the Gentiles ^ and 
the people af Ifraely 'were gathered together ; 
for to da wbaffoever thy handy and thy counfel y 
detenrnned before to be dme^ • 

That God isconfidered as thefovereigndif- 
pcttfer both of goipel privileges here, aTid fu- 
ture happinefs hereafter, appears in fach paf- 
fages as. thcfe -f-, God hath from the begin^ 
nif?g chofen you to fahatim^ through fmSifi-* 
cation &f thefpirity and belief of the truth. 

The language of St. Paul in the ninth chap- 
ter of the epiftlc to the Ronaans, relates, at 
the fame tioic, to. external privileges, moral 
virtjae, and future happinefs, as having a very 
near conocxion with one another J. He faith 
toMofeSy I will have mercy on whsmlv^ll have 
mercy, and Iwill have compafjion on whom I will 
have compajjion. So them if is not of him that 

* AAs iv. tj. t srThcff. ii* 13, f Vet. 15, Stc. 

Vol. IL N willeth, ' 
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nvilktb, nor of him that runneth^ but of God 
that Jheweth mercy. For the fcripture faith 
unto Pharaoh^ Even for this fame purpofe have 
I raifed thee up, that I might Jhew my power 
in thee, and that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth. Therefore hath be 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt fay then unto 
me. Why doth he yet find fault ? For who hath 
refifted his will ? Nay, but, O man, who art 
thou that repliejl againfi God ? Shall the thing 
formed fay to him that formed it. Why bafi 
thou made me thus? Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the fame lump, to make 
one vejfel unto honour, and another unto dif 
honour f What if God, willing to fhew bis 
wrath, and to make his power known, en-* 
dured with much long^fuffering the vejfels of 
wrath fitted to defiruSlion : and that he might 
make known the riches of bis glory on the vef^ 
fels of mercy, which he afore prepared unto 
glory f Even us, whom he hath called, not of 

the Jews only, but alfo of the Gentiles. 

» 

In the following paflage, alfo, the fame 
apoftle fpeaks of the whole procefs, from 

being 
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l)eihg fir^ called to the knowledge of God, 
to a ftate of future glory, as equally the 
work of God ** For whom he did fore^ 
know J he aljb did predejiinate to be conformed 
to the image of his fon^ that he might be the 
frjl^born among many brethren. Moreover, 
whom he did predejiinate, them he alfo called: 
and whom he called, them he alfo juftified ^ and 
whom hejujiijied, them he alfo glorified. What 
Jhall we then fay to thefe things f If God 
be for us, who can be againfi us f 

That fuch things as come to pafs in the 
common courfe of providence^ were confi- 
dered by the pious writers of the fcriptures 
as more immediately adminiilered by him- 
felf, overlooking fecond caufes, and regard- 
ing only the firft and proper caufe of all 
things, the following paflages, among many 
others, abundantly teftify. 

With refpeft to the general conftitution of 
nature, the Pfalmift fays -|-, Thou vifitefi the 

s 

* Rom. viii. 29, t Pf. Ixv. 9. 

N z earth. 
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* 

earthy and water eft it : thou greatly enrkbejt 
it with the river of Gody which is full cf wa^ 
ter: thou prepareji them corn, when thouhafi 
f> provided for it : thcu water ejl the ridges 
thereof abundantly : thou fettlejl the furrows 
thereof: thou makeji it foft with Jhowers : 

thou blejfeji the fpringing thertff. T^hefe all 

wait upon thee, that thou mayeji gi've them 
their meat in due feafon. 'That thou giveji 
them, they gather: thou openejl thine hand, 
they are filed with good: thou hideji thy face ^ 
they are troubled: thou takejl away their 
breath, they diey and return to their duji : thou 
fendejb forth thy fpirit, they are created: and 
thou renewef the face of the earth *. 

What we call the common events, and ac^ 
eidents of life, are all, in the language of 
fcriptttre, the exprcfs appointment of God. 
If a man lie not in wait, but God deliver 
him into his hand'f. The lot is caji into the 
lapy but the whole difpofng thereof is of the 
Lord J . 

* Pf. civ. 27. t Exod» xxi. 13. :j; Prov. xvi. 35. 

Are 
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jin not two ffxirrows fold for a farthing, 
and one of them jhali not f^U to the ground 
without your heavenly father 



* 



^he Lord killeth^ ^nd maketh alive* he 
hringetb down to the grave y and bringeth up t 
he raifeth up the poor out of the dujl, and 
lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill -f*^ " 

He changes times and feafofis: he refho'd-^ 
eth kings andfetteth up kings : he giveih wif^ 
dom to the wife, and knowledge to theM thai 
kn&w undtr^anding J • 

/ Caufed it to rain upon one city; and 
cdufed it not to rain upon another city. I 
have fmitten you with blajling^ and mildew^ 
I hat)e feht dmong you the pejiilence* Tour 
young men have Ijlain with the f word §, 

The thoughts^ and difpofiions of men, arc 
alfo reprefented as being under the fecret 
direction of God ||, "The kings heart is in the 

* Matt, X. 29. +1 Sam. ii. 6, 7. % Dan. ii. 21, 
\ Anios iv. 7v8cc, || Pro v. xxi.' i. 

N 3 hand 
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hand of the Lord^ as the rivers of nvater^ 
He turneth it wbitherfoever be w//A 

Ambitious and wicked men are often 
fpoken of as the inftrunients of divine pro- 
vidence*, ^rife, O Lord, deliver my foul 
from the wicked, which is thyfword^ 

The fubfervlency of the proud king of 
Affyria to the defigns of divine providence, 
is defcribed by the prophet Ifaiah in a man-* 
ner that is peculiarly emphatical and fub- 
lime -f-, O JJfyrian, the rod of mine anger ^ 
and the Jiaff in their hand is my indignation^ 
I will fend him againji an hypocritical nation, 
and againji the people of my wrath will I give 
him a charge, to take the J^oil, and to take 
the pr^y^ and to tread them down like the 
mire of the Jlreets^ Howheit he meaneth not 
fo, neither doth bis heart think fo, but it is in 
bis heart to dejlroy, and to cut off nations not 
(sfew. For he faith. By the Jirength of my 
band I have done it, and by my wifdom,for lam 
prudent : and I have removed the bounds of the 
people, and have robbed their treafures, and I 

^ Pf. xvii. 13. + Ifa, X, 5, &c, 

have 
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have put down the inhabitants Hie a valiant man. 
Shall the axe boajl itfelf againjl him that heweth 
therewith y orjhall the f aw magnify itfelf againjl 
him ihatjhaketh it ? as if the rod fhould fhake it^^ 
felf againjl him that lift it upy or as if theflaW 
fhould lift up itfelf as if it v^ere no wood, &c» 

Of another conqueror, alfo, God fays *, 
T^hou art my battle axe^ and weapons of war: 
for with thee will I break in pieces the nations, 
and with thee will I defircfy kingdoms^ And 
with thee will I break in pieces the horfe and 
his rider ^ &c. 

From the whole of this fubjedt, and thdc 
paiTages compared with others, I do not, as 
I obferved before, infer, that the facred wri- 
ters were, philofophically fpeaking, necejfa-^ 
rians. But they were fuch good and pious 
men, fet God fo much before them, and 
had fuch high and juft ideas of his uncon- 
trollable power and providence, that they 
overlooked all fecond caufes, and had refpe<3:> 
to God only, as the proper and ultimate 
caufe of all. 

* Jer. li. 20. 

N 4 SECTION 
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SECTION XIII, 

The Calvinijiic doBrine of Predestina-t 
TION compared with the Phllofofbica} 
doiirine of Necessity, 



THE philofophical doarine of Ne^ 
cejfity fo much refembles the Calvi- 
Bifticdo(3xineof Pr^^£/?/«j/X(?/j,in fbme view« 
of it, that it piay be worth while to point 
put diftin6tly in what they agree, and in 
what they differ. I fhall, therefore, do it, 
and with as much fairncfs as I poffibly can. 

The fchcme of philofophical neccffity ha$ 
been fhewn to imply a chain of caufes and 
effects y cftablifhed by infinite wifdom, an4 
terminating in the greateft good of the 
whole univcrfe : evils of all kinds, natural 
and moral, being admitted, as far as they 
contribute to that end, or may be, in the 
nature of things, infeparable from it. No 
neceifarian, howe;ver, fuppofes that any of 
the human race will fulFej: eternally ; but 

that 
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that future puniftimerits will anfwer the 
fame purpofe as temporal ones are found to 
do, all of which tend to good^ and are 
evidently admitted for that put-pofe; fo 
that God, the author of all, is as much to 
he adored and loved for wh^t we fuffer^ as 
for what we enjoy ; his intention being 
equally kind in both, fince both are equally 
parts, and equally neceflary parts, of the 
fame plan • Upon the doctrine of neceffity, 
alfo, the pioft indifferent actions of men are 
equally neceffary with the moft important ; ' 
fince every volition, like any other effeSl^ 
muft have an adequate caufe^ depending 
ppon the previous ftate of the mind, and 
jhe influence to which it is expofed. 

On the other hand, the confiftent, the 
moderate, or fublapfarian Calvinift, fup- 
pofes that God created the iirft man abfo** 
lutely free to fin, or not to fin, capable of 
finlefs obedience to all the commands of 
God ; but that, without being predeftinated 
to it, he fell from this ftate of innocence, 
by eating the forbidden fruit; and from 
that tirne became, and all his pofterity with 

him 
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him (he being their federal head) liable 
to the eternal wrath of God, and that their 
whole natures were at the fame time fo 
vitiated, that they are naturally incapable of 
thinking a good thought, or doinjg a good 
adion. 

The whole race of mankind being thus 
liable to everlafting damnation, God was 
pleafed, for his own glory, and fovereign 
good will, and without any reafon of pre^ 
ference, to referve a fmall number, in com- 
parifon with the reft of mankind, and pre- 
deftinate them to everlafting happinefs, on 
condition that his fon, the fecond perfon in 
the trinity, in power, glory, and all other 
refpecls, equal to himfelf, ftiould become 
man, fubmit in their ftead to death, and 
bear that infinite puniihment of divine 
wrath, which every fin againft an infinite 
Being had deferved, and which infinite juf- 
tice could not remit ; while all the reft of 
the corrupted mafs of mankind, not being 
redeemed by the death of Chrift, remained 
neceflarily doomed to fin here, and to mi* 
fcry for ever hereafter. 

The 
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I 

The eleft being, like other perfons, bom 
in original Jin ^ have their natures equally 
depraved, and of courfe are as incapable of 
all good thoughts, or good vsrorks, as the 
reprobate, till God, by a miraculous interpo-^ 
fiiion^ produces a change in their difpofition, 
and, by his immediate agency on their 
minds, enables them to think and zSi fo as 
to pleafe him. But after this miraculous 
change, or new birth^ though an eleded 
perfon may fin, and always will do fo when 
he is left to himfelf he will not finally fall 
away and perifli ; but God will, fome time 
before his death, renew him again by re- 
pentance, and he fliall certainly be happy 
for ever. Whereas the reprobate (the grace 
of repentance, and of the new birth, not 
being vouchfafed to them) are under a ne- 
ceffity of finning, and of finning only* 
Though their anions ihould, to all appear- 
ance, be ever fo praife-worthy in the fight 
of men, , they are, in fa<9:, of the nature of 
fin^ and only ferve to aggravate their cer- 
tain and final condemnation. Moreover, 
though many of them die in infancy, be-, 
fore they were capable of committing ac-^ 

tual 
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tual jiriy they are nevcrthelefs liable to the 
eternal wrath of God, on account of the fin 
of their forefather, and federal head. 

Now, in comparing thefe two fchcmcs, 1 
can fee no fort of refemblance, except that 
the future happihefs, or mifery, of all men 
is certainly fore-known, and appointed by 
God. In all other refpe6ts they are moft 
cflcntially different ; and even where they 
agree in the end^ the difference in the man^ 
ntr by which that end is accomplifhed is fb 
very great, that the influence of the two {yi^^ 
terns on the minds of thofe that adopt and 
adt upon them, is the reverfe of one an- 
other, exceedingly favourable to virtue in 
the neceffarian, and as unfavourable to it in 
the Calvinift. 

For the effential difference between the 
two fchemes is this : the neceffarian be- 
lieves that his own difpofitions and actions 
are the necelTary and fole means of his pre-, 
fent and future happinefs ; fo that, in the 
moll proper fenfe of the words, it depends 
intirely upon ism/elf whether b^ be virtuous 

or 
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or vicious, happy or miferable, juft as much 
as it depends upon the farmer himfelf fow- 
ing his fields and "weeding them, whether 
he will have a gbod crop ; except that, i!i 
favour of the do<ftrine of neceffity, where 
morals are concerned, his endeavours in the 
former cafe are much more certain in their 
efFe<ft than in the latter ; which view of 
things cannot but operate to make him ex- 
ert himfelf to the utmoft, in proportion to 
his regard for his own happinefs ; his fuc- 
cefs being certain, in proportion to his ex-' 
ertion of himfelf. With this exertion h© 
cannot mifcarry, but without it he muft, 
unlefs the kws of nature fhould change, be 
inevitably miferable. As far as any fyftem 
of faith can induce men to cultivate virtu- 
ous p^rinciple^ and habits, this dodtrine of 
neceffity muft do it. , 

On the other hand, I do not fee what 
motive a Calvinift can have to give any at- 
tention to his moral condudt.* So long as 
he is unregenerate, all his thoughts, words, 
and adtions, are neceffarily finful, and in the 
aft of regeneration he is altogether paflive. 

On 
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On this aGcount the moft confiftent Cal-- 
vinifls never addrefs any exhortations to fin- 
ncrs, confidering them as dead in trejpajfes 
and fins i and, therefore, that there would be 
as much fenfe and propriety in fpeaking to 
the dead as to them* On the other hand^ 
if a man be in the happy number of the 
eleSlf he is fure that God will, fome timie or 
other, and at the moft proper time (for 
which the laft moment of his life is not too 
late) work tipon him his miraculous work 
of Javing and fanSlifying grace. Though 
he (hould be ever fo wicked immediately 
before this divine and effeSlual callings it 
makes nothing againft him. Nay, fome 
think that, this being a more fignal difplay 
of the wonders of divinp grace, it is rather 
the more probable that God will take this 
opportunity to difplay it. If any iyftem of 
fpcculative principles can operate as an 
axe at the root of all virtue and goodnefs, 
it is this. 

The neceffarian, alfo, believes nothing of 
the pofterity of Adam finning in him, and 
of their being liable to the wrath of God 

on 
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on that account, or of the neceflity of an in- 
finite being making atonement for them, by 
fufFering, in their ftead, and thus making 
the Deity propitious to them. He believes 
nothing of all the adtions of any men being 
neceffarily finful ; but, on the contrary, 
thinks that the very worft of men are ca- 
pable of benevolent and worthy intentions 
in many things that they do -, and likewifc, 
that very good men are capable of falling 
from virtue, and confequently of finking 
into final perdition. The opinions of the 
Calvinift on thefe heads he confiders as 
equally abfurd and dangerous. Upon the 
principles of the necefifarian alfo, all /ate re-^ 
petitance, and efpecially after long and con- 
firmed habits of vice, is altogether and ne- 
ceflarily inefiFedual ; there not being fufii-* 
cient time left to produce a change of difpch- 
Jition and charader, which can only be done 
by a change of conduft, and of proportion- 
ably long continuance. ^ 

Befides, before Mr. Edwards, no Calvinift, 
I think I may venture to fay, confidered 
every particular volition and aftion of men 

as 
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as determined by preceding motives. The 
Calvinifts, together with the reft of man- 
kind, who fpeculiited at all upon, the fub- 
jed, maintained what was called the doctrine 
of indifference with refped to particular 
actions ; and though they confidcred all who 
were unregenerate as incapable of thinking 
a good thought, and as under a neceffity of 
continually committing fin, they would 
not fay that every particular finful adtioa 
was neceflary, exclufive of every other fin- 
ful a(Sion. Alfo, except the fupralapfari- 
ans, no Calvanifts ever confidered Adam 
before bis fall as being under any necef- 
fity of finning ; fo that the dofikrinc of the 
proper mechanifm of the human mind^ from 
which no volition is exempt, was certainly 
unknown to then). Alfo, their belief of a 
divine interpofition both in the work of re- 
generation, and upon almofl every occafion 
with refpedt to the eleft afterwards, is fucb, 
that, according to thcra, the proper laws of 
nature are perpetually violated ; fo that the 
moft perfedt knowledge of them could be 
of little ufe for regulating our expeftatioas, 
with regard to any event in which the af- 

feftions- 
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fe(StibiTs of the human mind are ct^ncerned. 
In this the creed of the rieceffarian is the 

Very reverfe of that of the Galvinift* 

- ' • ■• ■ ■ * 

- Farther, the Calviiliftic fyftem iiitirely ex- 
cludes the popular notion of free-will, viz. the 
liberty, or power^ of doing what wc pleafe, 
virtvious or vicious^ as belonging to every 
j^erfon, in every fittiatioh; which is perfeft- 
fy cdnfiftent with the doftrine of philofdphi- 
cal necefljty,-and indeed refults from it. And 
in this refpeft it is that the language of 
icripture cannot be reconciled with the tenets 
of Calvinifiii. In the fcriptures all fiilners 
are moft earneftly exhorted to forfake their 
fins> and return to their duty; and all, with- 
out exception, have the fulleft affurances 
given to- them of pardon and favour upon 
their return. Turn yCy turn ye from your evil 
n^ays^ why will ye dle^ O boufe oflfrael * f i% ' 
the uniform tenor of the fcripture calls to 
repentance J and the Divine Being is repre- 
fented as declaring, in the moft folemn man- 
ner, ihdA-he haib no pleajiire in the death of a 
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Jifintr^ butbadrathir that he w^uld turn from 
his wdy and live * . 

Such cxpoftulations as thefe have the 
grcateft propriety upoti the fch^me of fle- 
ceffity^ which fuppofes a neceffary and me* 
chanical influence of motives upon the hu^ 
man mind ; but can have no propriety at all 
'with refped: to men who are fo far dead in 
Jin,^ as to be incapable of being excited to 
virtue by any motive whatever. And it is 
Only tantalia^ing men to propofe to thend mq* 
lives that cannot poifibly influence them^ 
and when nothing b\it a divine power, ope*- 
rating miraculoufly^ and confeijuently in a 
manner independent of all natural means, is 
^ble to efFedt that very change, which they 
are exhorted to make in themfelves. 

, That I do not mifrcprefefit the proper 
Calvifliftic principles I am very confident. 
They are held^ indeed^ with confiderable vt** 
riation^ but what I have defcribed is what is 
moik generally meant by Calvinifm^ and i^. 

the 
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the moft confiftentj and at the fame the moft 
favourable fcheme of the kind; aiid is that 
to which I was formerly as itauch attached 
myfelf, as any pcrfon can be now* 

The dodlrine of philofophical neceffity is, 
in reality, a modern thing, not older, I be- 
lieve, than Mr* Hobbes. Of the Calvinifts, 
I believe Mr. * Jonathan Edwards to be the 
firft. Others have followed his fteps, ef- 
pecially Mr. Toplady. But the inconfif- 
tency of his fcheme with what is properly 
Calvinifm, appears by his dropping feveral 
of the effential parts of that fyftem, and his 
filencc with refpeft to others. And when 
the doftrine of neceffity fhall be thoroughly 
underftood, and well confidered by Calvi- 
nifts, it will be found to militate againft al- 
moft all their peculiar tenets. Mr. Top^ 
lady believes that all children dying in in* 
fancy are happy *, and that much the 
greater part of mankind are elc<fted •j^ ; that 
undoubtedly there are eleSi Mahometans^ and 
€U^ Pagans^ and he fcems to think the tor- 
ments of hell will not be eternal. But this 

* Se^,his Scheme of Neceffity aflfcrted, p. 1 « f . 't P. 1 90. 
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is departing very widely indeed from the 
proper doftrines of Calvinifm; land more 
attention to the principles of the neceffarian 
fcheme cannot fail to draw him^ and all 
philofophizing Calvinifts, farther and far- 
ther from that fyftem : nor will they be able 
to reft any where, but in what I call the 
iimple and unadulterated doftrine of revela- 
tion, and which they brand with the obnoxi- 
ous name of Sociniani/wj in which, after be- 
ing what they now are, I joyfully and thank- 
fully acquiefce; refleftingwithakind of hor- 
ror on what J was, and what I felt, when I 
endeavoured to think and aft, as I moft con- 
fcientioufly did, upon thofe principles. 

I cannot, however, conclude this fedion 
without acknowledging (and I do it with 
particular fatisfadtion) that though I confi- 
der the proper Calviniftic fyftem as a moft 
gloomy one, and peculiarly unfavourable to 
virtue, it is only fo when conjijiently purfued^ 
and when every part of it equally imprefles 
the mind. But this is never, in fa<5t, the 
cafe with any fyftem'. If there be in our 
niinds ^prfvaknce of good principles %ii^ good 

dif-. 
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difpolitiq|is, we naturally turn jour eyes from 
every thing in our refpeftive fyftems that, 
even by a juft conftruftion, is unfavourable 
to virtue and goodnefs, and v^e refled v^ith 
pleafure, and adt upon thofe parts of themi 
only that have a good tendency, . Now the 
dodj ine of a general and a moft' particular 
providence, is fo leading a feature in every 
fcheme of predeftination,' it brings God fo 
much into every thing, and the ideas of juf-^ 
tice and goodnefs are fo infeparable from the 
idea of the Pivine Being, that, in fpite of 
every thing elfe in the fyftem, an habitual 
and animated devotion will be the refult, and 
from this principle no evil is to be dreaded. 



'( 



But where a difpofition to vice has pre* 
pccupied the mind, I am very well fatisfied^ 
and but too many fadts might be alledged in 
proof of it, that the do(9:rines of Calvinifq:^ 
have been adlually fatal to the remains of%^ir^ 
tu€j and have driven men intp the moft def- 
perate and abandoned courfe of wickedncfs ; 
whereas the dodrine of neceffity, properly 
underftood, cannot polfibly have any fuch 
©ffefSt, bvit the contrary. 

O 2 In 
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In fed:, if, from a good educatiop, or any 
other fource^ the general bias of the mind 
be in fevour of virtue, a man may be fafely 
trailed with any fpeculative principles. . But 
if the bias be in favour of vice, it is of great 
importance that the fpeculative principles 
be right and found j that, when viewed in 
every juft light, they may operate as a motive 
for reforming the life and manners. Th^ 
connexion between virtue and happincfs, and 
between vice and mifery, is upon no prin-r 
ciples whatever fo certain and demon(lrablc 
as on thole of philofophical neceffity. 

Whether it be owing to my Calviniftica] 

education, or my conlidering the principles 
of Calvinifm as generally favourable to that 
leading virtup dtvotien^ or to their bein^ 
fomething akin to the dodxine of neceffityj^ 
I cannot but acknowledge that, notwith- 
ftanding what I have occafionally written 
againft that iyftem^ and which I am far frona 
wifhing to retract, I feel myfelf difpofcd to 
look upon Calvinifts wfth a kind of reJ^eB^ 
jind could never join in the contempt and in- 
fult with which \ have often heard them 

jreatecl 
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treated in cooverration . From my loQg jmd 
intimate acquaintance with iht v^ty jiraitgji 
of that feSfy I have feea hut too much xeM/it 
fon to believe, that though tiiore is pftea 
among them great malignity of heart, con- 
cealed under ail the exl^rnal forme af de*- 
votion, I have been, and am fiill acquainted 
with many, whofe hearts apd live$, I. be-* 
lieve, are, in all refpe^^ truly chriftian^ 
tnd whofe chrlftian tempers are nally prcw 
moted hy thi^ir ewn views of their fyllem. 

It is true that the treatinent Ihav'e laict 
writk from Calvinifts, as fuch^ muft have 
had a tendency to exafpei^te me againft 
them J but every thing of this kind has been 
l>alanced by the kindne($ I have met vidi 
from, others of them. And I (hall ever re* 
Eed with gratitude, that the periGDn to whom^ 
in diis worlds I have been under the greateft 
obligation, was at the iame time a ilridt 
Calvinift, and in all refpe^s as perfed % hu;. 
man character as I have yet been acquainted 
with, I had the faireft opportunity of ob- 
ferving and ftudying it, and I now fre- 
quently reflect upon it, with fatisfaftion and 

O 4 im- 
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improvement. All who knew me in the 
early part of life will know whom I mean^ 
and all who knew her will know ths^t I do 
not exaggerate, 

Upon the whole, however, the acquaints 
ftnce I have had with Calvinifts convinces 
me, that their principles, in the minds of 
calm, fober- thinking perfons, will always 
leave fome room for doubt and uncertainty 
with refppa to the evidence of theip cojir 
yerfion, and what is called the work of grace 
in tU heart % in which much ipuft neqcflarily 
be left to tl^e imaginjition, and, therefore^ 
that at times a gloqm will be fpread over 
the foul. Coniequently, unlcft thi? cffedt 
be counteFaded by fomething either in th^ 
natural temper, or opinions, of a more lihcT.. 
ral caft, their principles do not admit of 
that perfeft ferenity an4 cbearfulnefs, with 
which it is to be wiflic4 that a life of re^ 
pipty and virtue might, ever be atten4ec^, 
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SIR, 

YOU have challenged me to the 4ifcuf* 
fion of a variety of topics, fomc of 
which {are the moft difficult, fublime, and 
Important of any that lie within the reach 
of the human underftanding ^ and where 
the greateft mea have exprefled the greateft 
diffidence, you have written with the great- 
eft poffible confidence, Alfo, if your lan- 
guage be not ironical, you confidcr your an- 
tagonift as the moft formidable combatant 
you could have to contend with. You have, 
on various occafions, expreffed the highcft 
opinion of my learning and abilities, and 
the ftrohgeft fenfe of my merit and fcrviqes 
in the caijfe of literature^ and where know- 
ledge of the moft valuable kind was con- 
ctrned. Ta pafe over what you fay in ge- 
neral 
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ncral of my " eminent abilities and inde^ 
** fatigable labours in every learned and 
** valuable purfuit/' and alfo w^ith refpe<fl 
to natural philofophy in particular, than 
which nothing finer can be faidof any 
man, you are more particularly laviih of 
your encomiums upon me on the fubje<5t 
of my controverfy with the Scot^:h defend- 
ers of the dodlrine of Injlin£live Principles 
of Truths in which I had o'ccafion to intro* 
duce fcveral of the opinions which have 
given you fo much offence, and which you 

call upon me to defend. 

' ■■ , • 

As ^ prudent man, you certainly would 
not have provoked a combat in the very 
high tone in which you have done this, 
without the greateft certainty of fuccefSi» 
You have, no doubt, therefore, in your owa 
mind, counted the coji of the enterprise you' 
have undertaken, and have already antici- 
pated my confufion, and your complete tri-t 
umph. 

Now it happens that fo very great a phi-, 
lofopher, and fo acute a metaphyfician, as 

you 
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you rcprefent me to be, and who has had 
the fubje<5ts on which you fo boldly chal- 
lenge me in contemplation from the time 
that 1 was capable of confidering them at 
all, to the prcfent time of my life, * which 
is the memorable year forty-five, a period 
in which, at a medium, the human facul- 
ties may be deemed to have arrived at their 
very tfxft«; a period in which we expe<3: a- 
due mixture of imagination and judgment, 
in which the ardour of youth is not extin- 
guifhed, but improved into a manly vi- 
gour : it happens, I fay, that, in thefe very 
advantageous circumftances, in which you 
and nature have placed me, after having had 
your Letters in my hands about twelve 
months, and having in that time exercifed 
my faculties in a clofe attention to meta- 
phyfical fubjefts, as, I hope, my Difquifi^ 
tions on Matter and Spirit ^ and the preced- 
ing treatife on Philofophical Neceffity w{\\ 
prove, I do now, with great ferioufnefs, 
aver, that, in my opinion, hardly any of the 
works of the three Scotch writers, which 
you and I hold fo cheap, is weaker in point 
of argument than yours, I barely except 

that 
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that of Dr. Ofwald, who is certainly one 
of the moil dogmatical^ and abfurd of all 
writers. 

Farther, though, judging by fads, there 
is but little reafon to expe<ft that any man 
who has given to the public his opinion 
on any fubjedt of importance, will ever re- 
traft it, I think I perceive marks of fo 
much candour and ingenuoufnefs in fome 
parts of your Letters (though I own I per- 
ceive but few traces of thofe qualities in 
other places) that I do not abfolutcly defpair 
of engaging you to acknowledge^ that you 
have fallen into feveral very important mif- 
takes ; at leaft, that your virulent cenfures 
of myfelf, and my opinions, are abundantly 
too fevere. For this purpofe, I fhall lay 
before you a few plain cohfiderations, to 
which I beg, in the firft place, a very deli- 
berate attention, and then an explicit an- 

fwer. As I have already difcufTed fuflGici- 
ently, as I think, at large, the principal 
points in debate between us, in the preced- 
ing treatifes, I (hall, in this letter, only 
briefly refer to them. 

You 
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You will think it extraordinary that the 
firft point I beg you would attend to, and 
be explicit upon, is, whether you do really 
hold any opinion different from mine, at 
leaft whether you do not acknowledge prin« 
ciples which neceflarily, and not remotely, 
but immediately y draw after them the belief 
of all that I have contended for ? and yet I 
am pretty confident that I can make this 
out to the fatisfa6tion of others, and evek to 
your own, with refpedt to the two great ar- 
ticles on which you arraign me, / visi« the 
doctrines of neceffity and of materialifm. 



Of the DoBrine of Necessity. 

You expreflly allow, a conjiant influence 
of motive's to determine the ivilJ. ^be morale 
you fay*, is as certain as is the phyfieal 

■ > 

caufe ; and you will not deny (for no man • 
can do it) that the immediate coniequence 
of this pojQtion is, that the Divine Being, 
who eilablifhed this conftant dependence of 
human volitions upon preceding motives, 

and 
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and the ftate of mind, could not intend that 
any volition, or thoice, fhould have been 
otherwife than it has been,, is, or. is to be* 
You arc, therefore, as much a neceffarian as 
myfelf; and all your copious declamation 
upon this topic, epncernmg the great miA 
chief done to morals and fociety,&c. &c. &c* 
afiedts yourfelf as much as it does me. 

. If the mind be, in fa<f!t, conftantly deter- 
mined by motives, I defire you would fay, 
candidly, why ypu objed to the mere term 
necejjity y hy which nothing is ever meant 
but the caufe of conjlancy. As I have ob- 
ferved before, it is only becaufe I fee a ftonc 
fall to the ground confiantfyy that I infer it 
does fo neceffarify, or according to fome fixed 
lanv of nature ; and ^ pleafe to fay whether 
you think it could happen, that the mind 
could be conftantly determined by motives, 
if there be not a fixed law of nature, from 
which that conftant determination refults- 
Indeed, Sir, this is fo very plain, that you 
muft either avow yourfelf a necejfdrian^ 
dreadfully -as the term may found in your 
cars, or adopt foipe quite new; ground of 
. defence, 
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tlfefencfc^ fome new principles of human li^ 
bertyj that is, fome ot&er kind of liberty than 
what you have yet contended for* 

As far as thfe confequences of the doc^ 
trine of necejfity affe<ft the Deity, you, who 
believe the divine prefcience, make no 
fcfuple to admit themi. You fay *, ** Why 
** a benevolent Creator gave free will to 
•* man, which he forefaw would be to his 
•* unhappinefs and ruin, you can affign no 
** other reafbri, than that fuch a being en- 
" tered into his general plan of exiftencc." 

You admit, therefore, that all the a£tual 
confequences of free will, the unhappinefs 
and ruin of a great proportion of mankind, 
entered into the general plan of providence, 
which is as much as faying that the plan 
required them, and could not proceed fo 
well without them* And, if fo, \vhat ob- 
jedlion can you have to the Divine Being 
having abfolutely decreed them ? If his plaii 
abfolutely required thefe evils, it is plain, 
that, at any xate, he muft introduce them. 

* P. i88. 
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All the difference that there can poffibly be 
between us is, that,, according to you, the 
divine plan required free will^ though ne- 
ceffarily attended with the evils you men- 
tion, and I fay that his plan required ge-- 
neral and ultimate happinefs^ though necefla- 
f ily attended with the lame evils. According 
to us both, the evils were neceffarily, cither 
to free will, or to general happinefs* 

Of Materialism. 

The next great argument between us is, 
the uniform compofition, and materiality, 
of the whole man. But, though you ex- 
prefs the greatell abhorrence of this fenti- 
ment, I call upon you to (hew that you 
yourfelf do not virtually admit it. You ex- 
preflly declare * for the doftrine of a proper 
phyfical infiutnce between the mind and the 
body, as the only philofophical notion j and 
you maintain that the two fubftances mU" 
tually a£i and re^a5l upon each other. Now 
this you explain orf principles that moft 
evidently fet afidc all diftindion between 

* P. 76-- 
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Matter and fpirit, ami niake tfccm to be as 
miieh of tht faine compofitipn as I do my- 
felf. For you fay that^ " in order to this 
** mutual aftion, fpirit mull be pojfleffed of 
•* fuch inferior qualities, as are not unalli- 
*^ able with the more exalted fpecies of tnat- 
•^ ter." Now th« moft exalted fpecies of 
matter pofSble muil Jhave length, breadth, 
und thicknefs, and in the common opinion^ 
Jb/idffy, or it would not be matter ,at dl. 
And I call upon you to fay whether thofe 
inferior qualities 6f fpirit, by which it is 
capable of ading, and of being acEled upon, 
by a fubftance that has no properties befides 
extenfion and folidity, muft not be com- 
prized under thofe of extenfion and folidity ? 
I will venture to fay that you cannot name 
-any other quality that will anfwer your 
purpofe. Id fa6t, therefore, you maintain 
exactly what I do, viz. that a fubftance pof- 
feffed of the properties of matter may have 
thofe of perception and thought likewife. 
You may ufe a different language, but our 
ideas arc the Very fame. I appeal to you^r 
own more mature reflections on the fubjeft. 
I alfo defire you to explain how fpirit, as 

P 2 you. 
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you fay * can bear no relation to fpace, and 
yet be poflcfled of fome properties in com- 
mon with thofe of matter. 

Befides ifcribing to fpirit the properties 
of matter, to confound them more efFe<5tu- 
ally, you farther afcribe to matter the pecu- 
liar properties of fpirit, for you give it an 
aSlive power ^ which all other immaterialifts, 
and indeed all confident immaterialifls, fay 
is incompatible with their idea of matter. 
I defire you would tell me, therefore, why, 
if one fpecies of adlive power (for you are 
not explicit enough to fay what kind of ac- 
tive power yoU mean) may be imparted to 
matter, another^ or any ether fpecies of it 
may not ? And what has the power of 
thought always been defined to be, but a par- 
ticular fpecies of adive power ? 

Thefe remarks, I will venture to fay, arc 

fo very plain, that a much worfe underfland- 

ing than yours mufl be convinced of the 

Juflnefs of them, and a fmall degree of in- 

genuoufnefs will produce an avowal of that 

* P. 7&. 
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convidlipn. Thefc remarks alfo comprize 
all the great fubjedts on which we differ. 
As lefler matters not worth repeating here, 
I dcfire you would fay what you have to ad- 
vance in defence of your notion oijpace^ on 
which I have remarked *, and what you 
mean by faying it is an ** ideal phenome- 
** non, arifing from the external order of 
*^ co-exifling bodies.** To me the expref- 
fion is abfolute. jargon. Tell me alfo what 
you have to reply to my an Aver to your ar^ 
gumcnt on the fubjeiSt of attention ;f-. ^ 

I fhall now advert to fome others matters 
not difcuffed in either of the preceding trea- 
fifes 5 and here, alfo, I have no doubt but 
that I fhall make your miflakes and miffe- 
prefentations palpable even to yourfelf. 

Of Instinctive Principles, 

What you fay in order to prove that my 
own principles, or rather thofe of Dr. Hart- 
ley, are as unfriendly to the caufe of truth 

* P. 58. .+ P, 92. 
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as the dodrine of inftiBdive principles, is 
fp exceeiiuigly trifllog, and foreign to the 
puf pofe, that h^d J not feep it in the fame 
book, I could not have perfuaded myfelf 
that a pcrfon who joins me fo very heartily 
zfi you dp in my condeinnation of Aaf fyf? 
tecp, could poilibly hav^e wcittei^ it* 

. You wt^f* ^* highly pleaic4," you fay*> 
^ to fee a do<Srine fo trium^^ntly throwi^ 
^* dowi)> from its ufqrped empire, whic^ 
*' had, within a few years, gained an afto- 
^' nifhingafcendancy over minds that ihoul4 
^* have been* aware of its fa}l»py and erro-: 
*^ ngous principles j" and upon many othef 
occaftoas you exprefs the ftrongeft approba^ 
tk)ft of oay Ibrvices to the caufe of truth ot\ 
this account. 

After this I might well be furprized to 
find myfelf accufed of maintaining princi^ 
pies eq.ually, or moje unfavourable to the 
doctrine concerning truth *^ b.ut I own I 
was ftill more furprized, when 1 perceivecj 
the foundation on which you advance this 

* P. 8. 
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extraordinary chai^ge, and that the only fimi- 
larky you pretend to find between the doc- 
trine of inftindive principles of truth and 
that of Dr. Hartley, is, that the aflent to 
projpTofitions is in both equally necejfary and 
infallible *. "In both fyftems," you iayf, 
** belief, as well as every mental afFeftion, 
** is a neceffary and mechanical efFed/' 
The only diflFerence, you fay J, " there is 
** betwixt them feemi to be> that Dr. 
*• Hartley admits of no efle<5t for wiiich he 
*' does not affign, a^ the proper claufe, fbme 
•f nervous vibration, whilft the Doiftors, 
♦^ without any fufficient reafon, are labour- 
'^ ing to eflabliih others, which fpring up 
** immechanically, but howev^ from fomc 
♦* internal impulfc. As far therefore as 
** ienfations, fenfitive ideas, and their nc- 
•* ccflary Scotch adjundls go, the diffimi- 
** larity of opinion is but trifling: they are 
^* all the efFeds of conftitutioa, or pre-ef** 
** tablifhed laws/' 

You alfo fay §, that, " whenever any phe^. 
^^ nomenon of the human mind is explained 

♦P, 12^. tP. 123. flbid. ^P. 13a. 
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^f by afTociation, a cauie is prodaced in its 
^^ nature as imptilfive and neceflary, as' can 
♦^poflibly'bc the moft unerring inftind; 
^* with this only difference, that your fyA 
f^ tern muft be produdive of eternal dif-^ 
** cordance, and variety in 'opinipns and 
t* feelings," 

Now furclyji Sir, if you have read Mr, 
Locke, or indeed any other writer on the 
fubje^Et of the human mind, you muft have 
found that, according to him, and all of 
them, how fre^ foever man is defcribed as 
willing^ his judgment is always fuppofed to 
be neceiTary, or mechanical. Indeed what 
is judgment, but the perc?ptiop of the 
agreement or difagreement of ideas prefent 
to the mind ? Now you exprcflly allow 
(indeed, with all the world) that the mind 
is pailive in perception, that is, that all our 
perceptions . muft neccflarily depend upon 
the objedls prefent to us, and the ftate of 
the organs through which the ideas of them 
are tranfmitted. If I open my eyes, labour- 
ing under no diforder, and there be only a 
fheep before n^e, I cannot ppffibly fee a 

horfe ^ 
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horfe ; and if there be a young l^nb ac- 
companying the ihecp, I ncceflarilyT^^, and 
therefore yW^^, that the (hcep is the bigger 
of the two. Now every other adt of pro- 
per and fimpl<? judgment is as neceflary and 
pnavoidable, or, in your own language, as 
much the effeSi of conftiiution ^ zxx^ eftabUJhed 
laws, as this ; and complex reafoning is all 
reducible to afts of fimple judgment, as 
every logician knows. It is therefore im-' 
poffible but that we muft judge of all things 
as they appear tP us, and it is this di^rencc 
in the appearance of things that is the c^ufe 
of the difFereQces in the judgiiients that difw 
fcrent men form of the fame thiqgg. Thcfc 
are principles th&t you mvji adn^it, and, 
therefpre, all your violent declamation on 
the fubjedl falls upon yourfelf, as well as 
on my devpted head, 

Your cenfure of me on this fubjecft is the 
paore extraordinary, as, upon another occa-> 
iion, you complain qf my principles as not 
fufficiently fecuring the affent to truth, for 
jroij fay *, •Mf' every perception he fa<Sli-i 

* P. 156, 
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" tious, then, in fpite of all internal rea- 
^* fons, and relations in the objeds, our 
^* fentiments moft widely deviate from, and 
** the confequent aiftions be in diredl oppo- 
** fitton to, every thing that is right and 
•* virtuous • To obviate fuch deleterious 
efFcfts, it appears that an all-wife Being 
muft have provided feme principle, />?- 
*^ nate to our very conJUtutions, whereby the 
** charms of truth and virtue might be Mt, 
** and their refpedive rights immoveably 
^^ fixed, in oppofition.to error and vice." 

Kow really. Sir, notwithftanding your 
pfofeffed abhorrence of the principle oi in- 
JmStive belief ^ I do not fee of what other 
nature can be this principle of yours, which, 
y^H iky, is innate to our very conjiitutionsy 
and by which the charms of truth and virtue 
may be felt ^ and their refpediive rights immove- 
gbfy fixed ^ in oppofition to error and vice. I 
do not fee how Meffrs. Rcid, Beattie, and 
Ofvvald could have exprefled their (Jwn 
meaning more properly, or that you can ac- 
count for the aftual prevalence of error and 
vice in the world, any better on your prin- 
ciples 
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ciplea jthax> they can on ^h*eirs. What the© 
jbccQincs of yoojir veheincnt xren fares of me, 
^s maintaining principles as fubverfive of 

truth as thpfp of their reprobated fyftcm ? 

• ' - 

Whcn^ Inf^vflMT of ypur inftiftdive prin-- 
ciptes of t&uth, you obj*<-t to mine of affo^ 
elation^ jhftt they muft bie produftivc of in^ 
Jfffite difcardan<y^ and variety of opinions and 
fe^lirfp^,^: ypn mention^ ^ remarkabk fa^fl, 
whkh) as it appears to m&, cannot be ^c** 
countecl fnribut upon-thie principle of th^ 
ai&ciatioo of ideas. This will, indeed^ fuHy 
account for the actual .difcordancy and ya-»» 
riety of opinions and feelings in the worlds, 
and in the moft natur^ manner ; and thefe> 
I iay, are inconfiftent with any do(3:riiie of 
inftin/ftive priaciples of truth, whether 
jnaintained by the Scotch Dodors, or by 
yourfelf, 

Grojs mifconftruSiion of Dr. Hartley's meanings 

You fncer at me zs sl rapid writer^ but 
l^apid as my writings have been^ they appear, 

* P. 133- 
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to my own review^ to have been fufEciently 
guarded. For, without excepting any thing 
material^ or any thing more than the flowcft 
writers in general may wiih to corre(9: and 
improve in their works, I do not know of 
any thing that I now wifh to have written 
otherwife than it is. You, on the con- 
trary, I prefume, have written with great 
caution, and have given fufficient time to 
your publication ; and when, with all due 
precautions, and advice of friends, you fent 
it abroad, I dare fay you judged it to be fu- 
perior to any oppofition that it could meet 
with. But, notwithftanding this, I doubt 
not but, after the perufal of thefe remarks, 
if not before, you will fee reafon to wifh 
you had written many things otherwife than 
you have done; and I do not meaii with re- 
fpecJ: to the manner only, but the matter too. 
Some of the inftances I have already men- 
tioned will, I am perfuaded, make you 
paufe ; but I (hall proceed to mention a few 
more, for which, no apology can be made, 
the blunders in point of reafoning being 
too gx^ofs for any palliation ; and yet I do 
not profefs myfelf to be njafter of any un- 
common 
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common art of detedting fophiftry. What 
ought to make you bluifh the more, they 
relate to two very hea<ry charges, one againft 
Dr. Hartley, and the other againft myfelf. 

Dr. Hartley, with great ingenuoufnefs 

and truth, had faid, ** However the necef- 

^* farian may, in theory, afcribe all to Ggd, 

** yet the aiTociations of life beget the idea 

** and opinion of felf^ refer aftions to this 

** felf, and conned a variety of applaufes 

5* and complacencies with thofe a(ftions; 

** and therefore that, as the afferters of 

** philofophical free-will are not neceflarily 

** proud, fo the a^ertefs of the doftrine of 

*• mechanifm are Aot neceffarily humble." 

Now what can be inferred from this con- 

ceflion, but that, though the dodlrine of 

ncceflity tends to cure pride and conceit, 

&c. the influences to which we are expofed 

in life counteradt this tendency, in a great 

meafure ? This, I will venture to fay, is all 

th^fair inference that can be drawn from it. 

Now what is the inference that you have 
drawn from it ? I think you will hardly 

believe 
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believe thzt you could have written any 
tfait^g fo very inconcluiive, and injurious. 
For you fay*, that ** in this the good Doc- 
** tor, in a fit of holy zeal, was determined, 
•* by one dafh of his pen, totally to anni- 
** hilate all the boafted excellencies and fu- 
•* perior advantages of mechanifm. There- 
•* fore*' you fay ** has the dodtrine of me- 
*' chanifm, from the DoSior's own confejfwriy 
** a general tendency to caufe and fupport 
«* the vices of pride, vanity, felf-conccit, 
^* and contempt of our fellow-creatures* 
•* And I wifti to God,'* you add, ** thefe 
" were the cMily evils which that dodrine is 
^* calculated to generate, and immoveably f 
** rivet in the human brcaft — Coniequences 
•' fo deleterious—/^ tett me tourne.*^--- — 

I do not. Sir, even in this, charge you, as 
you do me, with a *wilful peroerfion of the 
author's meaning. But it is certainly a 
very unfortunate overfight, and of a very 
calumniating and injurions tendency y for which 
you will certainly afk the Doctor and the 
Public pardon. An exa<^ parallel to this 

m 

condu<5t 
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condudl of yours, would be that of a phyfi- 
cian, whofe prefcription did not quite cure a 
diforder^ by reafon of the patient's way of 
life^DecelTarily. promoting it, being charged 
with, acknowledging^, that he adminiftered 
medicines which tended to aggravate the 
diieafe. Dr. Hartley does not fay that the 
belief of the doSlrine of mecbanifm^ but that 
the ajfociations of life did the mifchief, 
notwithftanding the good tendency of that 
doctrine. 

Indeed^ Sir, with refpefl: to the unjuft 

imputation of bad defigns in your antago* 

nifts, you are, whether knowingly or un* 

knowingly, a very dangerous writer, and 

fuch as the Public ought to be cautioned 

againft ; for you have gone far beyond the 

bounds^ I do not fay, oi decorum only, but 

of truths and even of probability. You 

hint * that Dr. Hartley '^ wrote, and wrote 

** fo much about a thing, with a defign of 

** puzzling his readers.*' Now that you 

ihould have read Dr. Hartley's work, as you 

i^j^fotir titties over^ and retain any fuch im* 



♦ P. no. 
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prcffion as this, aftoniihes me, but fully 
convinces me that it muft have been with a 
prejudice which would eiFcd:ually prevent 
your underftanding him at all. It is, in 
ieveral refpedts, evident, that, as yet, you 
are very little acquainted with his theory ; 
though you tell us * that you can fay ^* with- 
** out vanity, you underftand him thorough- 
" ly,'* and I aqi now fatisfied that you have 
been as little able to diflinguifh, or to catch 
his JpirtL Of one of my own paragraphs, 
you fay, that it is replete with faljhood and 
wilful mifreprefentation. I hope you will 
blu(h when you refle6t a moment upon 
things fo very grofs as thefe. 



Grofs mijreprefentatlon of what I have /aid 
concerning a future Life, &c. 

But I proceed to your account of one of 
my argiunents, of which you feem to have 
undemood as little as of the above-men- 
tioned of Dr. Hartley. I had faid what I 
believe to be very true, that ** the dodtrinc 

* P. 10. 
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** of the immateriality of the foal has no 
** countenance in the fcriptures/' and you 
fay, that '* if fo^ the future cxiftence of 
** man muft be given up, even on the part 
** of revelation/* But, upon the leaft re- 
fleftion^ you muft fee that^ as i materialift^ 
and a chriftian, I believe the refurreBion of 
the bodyy that is of the man ; aiid that upon 
this foundation only, in oppofition to the 
opinion which places it on the natural im^ 
mortality of the fouh I reft my belief of a 
future life; 

The paragraph in \*'hich you make this 
ftrange conftrudtion of my meaning, is in 
feveral refpe£ts^ fo curious, that I fhall qtlote 
the whole of it *, and it will ferve to give 
my reader a pretty juft fpecimeii of your 
manner of treating me, and the fubjefts of 
this controverfy^ 

*' You declare that the dodlf ine of natu- 
** ral immortdity has no countenance from 
** the fcriptiires. I am not in the leaft dif- 
** ppfed to pervert your meaning. I am 

VotilL ,Q^ ^*fen- 
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•« fenfiblc of the enormity of the crir« 5 
** but I fliould be exceedingly glad to know 
•* whether thcfe words have any meaning 
•• at all. For if you mean to fay that the 
" dodtrine of natural immortality is riot it- 
*' felf, as fuch, contained in the fcripturcs, 
'* you are, to be fure, in the right, becaufe 
that doArine, as the pure refult of rea- 
fon, rooft evidently is not a revealed truth, 
** But if, as the words themfelves exprefs it, 
•* this doctrine has really no countenance 
** from the fcriptures, then is the future ex- 
** iftence of man not only falfe in philofo- 
♦* phy; as you infift, but likewife in its the- 
'' ological acceptation. What then becomes 
of that part of the fcheme of revelation 
on which you reft all your bc^es of im- 
** mortality ? But fuch flips of the pea 
^^ (as has already been urged in juftiScation 
** of a fimilar overfight) are perhaps venial^ 
** and eaiily excufeable in the rapidity of 
*^ compofition, particularly of {o hafty a 
4** compofer as Dv. Pricftley.'* 

r Pray,. Sir, who is it that has Wfittefi 

Eajiify, and needs an apology' in this cafe f 
. ■ ■ ' I leave 
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1 leave it to yourfelf to judge ; and I hopC' 
yoii will fee duly fenfible, as you fiy you arc, 
of the emrmity of the critne of perverting my 
meaning. Whatever the enormity be, you 
are certainly guilty of it. 

However, you have not done with this 
fuhjedt, on which you fancy you have fo 
much the. advantage of me, and, poor as is 
the handle it gives you for cavilling, you' 
are willing to make a little more of it. You 
fay f , that ** granting the notion of the im- 

* mortality of the foul was imported into 

* chriftianity from the heathen philofophy^ 
^ how could it poffibly have contributed to 

* deprave that religious fyftem ? If the re- 

* vealed tenet itfelf of immortality does 

* not neceflarily tend to corrupt the heart, 
' or the chriilkii inftitution, can it by any 

* means happen, that the fame belief, when 
' fuppoied to fpring from a fecond fourcc, 
' fliould produce fuch pernicious effeds f 

* I blufli. Sir, to fuppofe you capable of fuch 
^ flimfyTeafoning. But the fad ftands re- 

* corded againfl: you, and your philo£pphy 

* P. ««4. 
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*' muft bear you through as well as it may* 
*• It may perhaps be glorious to diffent from 
^* the crowd ; but it is hot, I am fure, ra- 
** tional, when more plaufible reafons for 
•* fuch conduct cannot be adduced/' 

Here again, notwithftanding ypur infult- 
ing me in this manner, you appear to know 
fo very little of the argument you have un- 
dertaken to difcufs, as to take it for granted, 
that there can be no foundation for the be- 
lief of any future life^ but upon that of the 
natural immortality of the human fouU as if 
you had never heard of the fcripture doiftrine 
of the refurreSlion of the dead. 

I (hall now recite the whole of the pa- 
ragraph on which your moft uncharitable 
cenfure of me above-mentionedis fcHinded, 
with another fet of your remarks upon it, 
no . lefs extraordinary than thofe quoted 
above. 

*' The opinion of the natural immorta- 

'* lity of the foul had its origin jn the hea- 

*• then philofopby; and having, with other 

- ** pagaa 
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*^ pagan notions, infinuated itfelf into ehrif- 
'* tianity, which has been miferably de- 
" praved by this means, has been the great 
** fupport of the popifh doifirines of purga-^ 
^* tory^ and the worjhip of the dead.'* 

This paragraph I maintain to be, in its 
utmoft extent, jlriSily truey and I have lit- 
tle doubt but that the truth of it will be 
fufficiently evident from what I have ad- 
vanced in the Difquijitions on Matter and 
Spirit y and efpecially in the Sequel to them. 
But fuppofing it had not been ftriftly true, 
it is not furely fo palpably untrue , as that 
the mifreprefentation muft neceflarily be 
wilful. You fay, however, on this occa- 
lion, *' That a writer who plumes himfelf 
'* on thp charafter of fingular candour and 
** fincerity, could have written a paragraph 
*^ fo replete with falfehood and wilful mif- 
** reprefentation, is not, at leaft, a common 
*' phenomenon in the hiftory of the human 
«*mind." 

« 

I 

To the latter part of the paragraph, vi^. 
that *^ the notion of the natural immorta- 

0^3 - lity 
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*' lity of the foul has been the gre^tt fqp^ 
*' port of the popifli do^rines oi purgatory^ 
•* and the worjhip of the dead^' you fay*<^ 
** Therefore, moil certainly, it came from 
** the devil, or. what is worfe, was irir 
^* vented by one of the antichrift? of pa-? 
^* pal Rotne, 

** By purgatory (for I alfo uadcrftan4 
♦* fomething of the popiih fcheme of faith) 
** is meaiit a place of expiatory punifliment, 
^* It is grounded on the belief of the foul'si 
♦^ immortality, joined to a notion that no- 
♦* thing undefiled can enter into heaven, 
*^ But why Ihould you fancy that this doc-» 
^* trine refts folely on the opinion of natu* 
•* ral immortality, when a miore adequate 
** bafis may be difcovered, to tvit, an ex- 
*^ prefs revelation, which both you and the 
** papifts (what a monftrous coalitdon !) 
^* maintain, is ludicrous enough ? Befides, 
*' what poffible ftipport , can that Romifh 
** tenet derive from the pagan fentiment in 
*^' queftion ? Juft with equal propriety might 
^* you affert that the dodrines of Heli and 

* P. 223. 
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♦* heaven . (only that they are not cxclu- 
** fivcly popifh) are fprung from, orat leaft 
^.* founded on, the fame opinion. 

\ 

** En paflant. Doctor, give me leave to 
^* alk what obje<flion can you confiftently 
^* have to the do(ftrinc of purgatory ^ you 
^* who, I fuppofe with Dr. Hartky and 
^* others, have adopted the notion of an 
^* univerfal rcftoration, to take place iome 
^* time or other? That notion annihilates 
** the belief of eternal puniflimcht, an^ 
** confcquently eftabli(he« a purgatory upon 
** a more extenfive and extraordinary plan, 
'* indeed, than is that of Rome; butilill a 
" purgatory it moft certainly is. And if 
^* you will infift that the popifh tenet refts 
f^ on the fentiment of natural immortality, 
" by what finefle of logic will you be able 
^* to prove that your own purgatory is not 
'* derived, or upheld, by the fame opioibn. 

V 

, *^ What you would mean to fay by the 
^* wprflaip of the dead, another popiflvdoc- . 
*^ trine you aflert fupported by the ikmc 
<^ opinion, is, to me, quite a myftcry. I 

0^4 '* h^v>^ 
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*^ have been a good deal connedcd with 
^^ Roman Catholics^ both at home and 
** abroad, but I never underftood that wor- 
^* fhipping the dead was a parf of their re- 
i' ligion. 

** What opinion, think you, will your fo- 
^' reign friends Father Beccaria, and others, 
^* form of your candour and fimplicity of 
*• heart, when they fhall read this curious 
^* note ? But I beg your pardon. Sir. Youf 
^* friends on the pther fide of^the water are, 
f ' I fuppofe, moftly of the ipfidel caft. You 
^* would not,' I dare fay, be connected with 
M tigots of any nation. Serioufly, to meet 
<* with fuch ftale and chiidifh reflexions, 

« 

^* in a work, as you tell us, addrefled to 
^* pbilofopberSf gives me a very poor opinion 
^* of your ingenuoufnefs, and liberal turn 
'* of mind. And with what face can you 
^^ continue to brand others with the odious 
^* appellation of bigots^ and of enemies to 
^* free epquiry, whilft you ftill retain rank- 
^* ling within your own breafl: thofe fame 
^* ridiculous prejudices againft the Roman, 
H and perhaps other churches, which you 

^^firft 
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'^ firft imbibe^ within thp walls of your 
^^ nurfery?'' . - 

On thefe extraordinary paragraphs of your$ 
I Ihall mak? a few remarks, 

I . I have no where faid that the dofbrlne 
of purgatory vtHs/olely on that of the natu^ 
ral immortality of the foul, but only that 
the latter is t\\Q great fupport of the former* 

±. You fay that, with equal propriety, I 
might fay that the dod:rine of heaven and 
Jjell is founded on the fame opinion ; fofr- 
getting that there is no unembodied Jpirit in 
my heaven or hell^ 

> 

3 . My own purgatory ^ as you are pleaied 
to call it (and to which I have no objection) 
being the temporary punifhment of the 
wicked, alfo affefts the body which rifes 
from the tomb, and not the feparate foul^ 
fo that it cannot require much finejfe of lo^ 
gic, to prove that it does not reft on the 
fame foundation with the popifh dodtrine of 
purgatory. 

4-1 
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4. I call the popiih cuftom of praying to 
St. Peter, St. Paul, &c. a worjhipping of the 
dead^ becaufe thcfe faints are in a Jiafe of 
deaths as the papifls themfelves will not 
deny ; for if they be not dead, they never 
did die at all, there not having been, that 
'we Icflow of, any refurre^ion of the deacj 
fincc their deceafe, Bcfidcs it would juftify 
tne if I &W them wor£hipping pedbus whom 
I believed to be dead* 

5« As the paragraph quoted above could 
hardly be written byany other than a papift, 
I will take this opportunity of informing 
you and others, that, if by vorj friends, you 
mean perfons conneded with me by com- 
mon purfuits and correfpondence, I have 
•among them both infidels and bigots ; but 
thai I never trouble myfeif about any man's 
faith or purfuits in fome rcfpeifts, if ,hc be 
a man to my liking in others. Nor do I 
know that any of my friends in one refpcd 
-complain of mc for troubling them with 
my creed, or my firhemes, in others. At 
ithe fame time my friendfliips^ in fome re^ 
-fpedls, have not biafled my judgment in 

others. 
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Others. With aft unbelieving phiiofophcr, 
I am a philofopher> but W)t the lefs a chrif-* 
tian, if any circumftances (houid bring the 
fubjedt of religion in viewi though it is a, 
thing that, zealots as I am in that refpedl, 
I never obtrude upon any man. And though 
you treat me as a i^goty I do not, like thofi? 
of your perfuafion, confine the favour of 
God, here or hereafter, to my own fed:, or 
even to the clafs of chriilians i and I con* 
fider the immoral chriilian, of every per* 
fuafion, and cfpecially of xny own, as the 
moA crinainal of mankind. Many of xny 
philofophical acquaintance treat vdth a good 
natured ridicule my profeflion of chrif-^ 
tianityj and I am ready either to argue the 
cafe with them ferioufly, or to fmile, in my 
turn, at their ridiculing me ; knowing that, 
in general, it is aot accompanied with that 
attention to the fubjcdt, and confequently 
with that knowledge of it, wJiich I, at 
leail, pretend to. 

I am ev6a not withoat friends aftjong 
acalous catholics, little as you feem to fuf- . 

|>CiQ: it, and I know hovv tb value individuals 

of 
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of that or any communion, at the fame 
time that I ferioufly confider the Pope as 
the man of Jin ^ and the antichrifi, foretold in 
the fcripture ; and the popifti religion, as 
diftinguiftied from Proteftantifm, as a mafs 
of the moft hprrid corruptions of chriftia-- 
nity. And if you will wait for my Hijlory 
of the Corruptions of Chrijiianity^ you will 
fee that charge, narrow and bigotted as you 
will think me, proved in its utmoft extent; 
though I do nqt fay that my reafons will 
be fuch as will make any change in your re-r 
ligious creeds The force of prejudice, im-r 
bibed as you fay in the nurfery^ even in vir- 
tuous and ingenuous minds, is often greater 
than that of any argument. 

The article of religion, however, except-r 
cd, I really flatter myfclf, that I fhall be able 
to make fome impreflion upon you ; and the 
remarks and obfervations advanced in this 
letter I propofe by way of an experiment of 
the kind j though I own I am fometimes 
teady to defpair of my undertaking, when 
I confider how very fully you feem to be 
perfuaded in your own mind. The language 

in 
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ih which you have, upon fome occafions^ 
cxprefled this fulnefs of perfuafion is fd 
peculiarly ftrong, that I cannot help fmiling 
when I confider on how very weak a foun- 
dation this confidence ftands, and how very 
foon Jam willing to hope, it will fall to 
the ground. 

You fay f , ** vvith, refpetfl to the prefcnt 
^^ debate I am bold to declare that if I am 
** not on the right fide, I will never facrificc 
** one fingle moment of my future life to 
** the difcovcry of truth." 

Concerning one argument.to prove, againft 
Dr. Hartley, that the mechanical fyftem 
cannot pre-fuppofe free-will, in the popular 
and pradical fenfe, you fayf, *Mf this 
** reafoning be not decrfive againft Dr. Hart- 
^* ley, I am willing to give up all pretenfion^ 
^* to the leaft' atom of common fenfe, and 
" fairly fubmit to be clafled in the fame rank 
** of being with the pen I write with." 

This language, I would bbferve by the 
way, very much refemblcs that of Mr. Venn, 

♦ P. 4. f P. 184. 
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in the lirft controverfy in which I was evef 
CQgaged* He faid he would burn his Bible 
if his conclufions from it were not jaft. 
Bat, as I admoniihed hini> that his refolu^ 
tion was a very rafh one, as lie had much 
to learn from his Bible yet, fo though you 
fhould be convinced that you have hitherto 
been engaged in a fruitlefs purfuit of truth, 
I would not have y(5u, out of dpfpair, give 
up the fearch. If you be not too old, you 
may recover the time you have loft on the 
falfc' fcent, and by double diligence come 
up with the foremoft, after ypu have got 
into the right track, ' 

At prcfent, however, which is curious 
enough, you exprefs the fame perfuafion 
concerning me that I do concerning you. 
For you fay *, *' I dare defy the moft vi- 
*' rulent and fubtle adverfary to produce one 
** fingle abfurdity, through the whole {^i-- 
*' tem of immaterialifm^ which, with his 

" hand on his breaft, the Rev. Dr. Prieftley 

< 

" will declare to be fuch/' 

* p. 82. 
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Now, in my Difquifitiom^ I have (hewn/ 
as you will fee, that the fyftem of immate- 
rialifm is replete with abfurdityj and I do 
afiure you that I can very fafely lay my hand 
on my brcaft, and declare that I really be- 
lieve the whole charge, to be weU founded. 
In return, I challenge you to prove a fingle 
abfurdity in the fyftem of mate rialifm. f 
have diftinifUy replied to all the objediona 
you have advanced againft it, whether they 
be peculiar to yourfelf, or not. Do you (hfew 
the futility of thefe replies, if you can, 

. I fliall now clofe this letter, after inform- 
ing you, that, though my animadverfions on 
your letters do not make more than about 
ten diftinifl articles, I could eafily have ex- 
tended them to three or four times^ that 
number. For the things I have dwelt 
upon afford but a fample of the manner in 
which the whole book is written, with re- 
fpe<3t both to ftrength of argument, and 
iSKUiner of writing. 

• « 

\ muft not, however, quite £hut up this 
letter till I have informed you, how very 

raih 
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rafli you have been to conclude that, be* 
caufe I did not publicly difown a particular 
Effay publiihed in the London Review ^ you 
are authorized, as you fay*, to deem it 
mine, or, which nearly amounts to thefamti 
that it came forth under my tutilagey and kind 
frote^ion^ You repeat the fame on feveral 
other occafions -f-* Now I do not yet know 
any thing more of the author of that piece 
than I fuppofe you do. Even the fentiment^ 
of it are, in many refpefts, not mine, as 
you may find by my DiJ^uiJitions i nor do I 
confider the writer of it as very much my 
friend. Be this as it will, you certainly had 
no right to confider any thing as being mine^ 
that does not bear my name^ Befides, can I 
be fuppofed either to read every ationymous 
publication, efpecially in periodical works^ 
of which this country affords fo great a 
number, or know what things are afcribed 
to me ? I aiTure you I never heard of this 
in particular being by any body fuppofed to 
be mine, till I faw the charge in your printed 
letters. 



* P. 7* ' t P. 40, &c:. 
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Let this one unquejiionabiy falfe charge 
teach you more caution for the future, and 
let it likewife knprefs your mind with the 
idea of its being poffible for you to have 
been as much miftaken in other particulars 
as you have been in this, 

I might have enlarged on your accounts 
''of the advertifement figned J. Seton, and 
of the defence I was compelled to make of 
myfelf in the pamphlet intitled Philofophi^ 
cal Empiricifwy both of which are gj'ofs mif- 
reprefentations of the fadts, and to appear- 
ance malevolent 5 but I am really weary of 
animadverting upon fuch things. ' I leave 
them to the judgment of the Public, and 
wifhing you both more difcernment, and 
more candour. 

I am. Sir, 

your very humble fervant, 

Caine, 

July,i777- J. PRIESTLEY. 
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SIR, 

YO U and I differ fo wry little with re- 
fpeft to any thing of importance in 
my Difquifitiom, &c. th&t notwitKfltanding 
the obligation I have laid fiiyfelf under, 1 
ihOuld hardly have thought it iieceflkry to 
addreft^ you on the fubjeft; and I freely 
acknowledge, that it is rather your inipor- 
tunity, than any thing elfe, that has induced 
me to do it. 

W* equally maintain that matter Is hot 
tliat impenetrable ftuff that it has been ima- 
gined to be, that man is an homogeneous 
being, the fentient principle not reiidirlg in 
a fllbftaiice diftind from tlie bbdy, but be- 
ing the refult of organization ;j and, as far 
as I can perceive, you likewife agree with 
me in holding the doftrihe of philofaphicil 
neceffity. 

R 2 Of 
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Of what then is it that you complain ? 

It feems to be, principally, that I do not 

acknowledge to have learned my doftrine in 

your fchool, and that the manner in which 

I explain it is not perfe£lly confillent, or 

juft. You fay*, *^ I cannot eafily abfolve 

** you from the cenfure of unpardonable 

'♦ ncglcftf in being ignorant of what has fo 

^* recently, and repeatedly been advapped on 

" the fundiwnental fubjedl of your Difquifi^ 

*' tions^ TwcntyyeafS are now nearly elapfed 

^* fincc I firft tpok tip the fubje<ft, on oc-r 

^* ca<ion pf the late Cadwalla4er Colden's 

*f treatife pf the principle of aSiion in mat>^ 

** ter^ a fubje(f| on which I have frequently 

^* defcantedj^ in various publications, asi ocf 

^* cafion offered/* In the fame page you ^ 

fay, '* that this negledl of mine is no^ fo 

^* much real as affeSied.'' 

Now, Sir, whateveribe the degree of blame, 
that I have juftly brought upon myfelf, I 
do affure you that my ignorance of your 
having maintained what I contend fpr, is 
not afFedled, but reah, and indeed my not 

* Review for lf^%y p. 48, 
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having learned more of you, and my not 
holding your dextrine with perfcdk confift- 
ency, may be allowed to weigh fomething 
in anfwer to a charge oiplagiarifm. Befides, 
whatever injury I have done you, I reap 
no advantage from it; becaufe I do not ad- 
vance the dodtrine as my own difcpvery, but 
profefs to havq learned the fyftem from F. 
Bofcovich, and Mr. Mich^lL 

I am but an occafional reader of Reviews^ 
and I have not the leaft recolledtion either 
of Mr. Colden's treatife, or of any thing 
that was ever faid about it ; and yet I am 
far from thinking difrefpedlfully either of 
anonymous, or of periodical publications, of 
which, without the leaft reafon, you fre- 
quently charge me : but ^ certainly there is 
lefs chance of an anonymous publication 
being generally known, and efpecially of its 
being afcribed to its right author. 

; You fay*, that you find. I do not think 
you much my friend, becaufe I faid fo of 
the author of t\it EJfay in your Review fpr 

* P. 402. 

R 3 Sep. 
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September 1775 ; but I had not the moil 
^iftant fufpicion of your being the writer 
of that Eflay. It is there called a Letter to 
the Reviewers^ and was announced by your-^ 
felf, as a piece fuppofed to be written ei- 
ther by myfelfy or form of my able friends i 
and, in confequcnce, probably, of that man- 
ner of announcing it,^ it has, with many 
perfons, pafTed for mine. You mi^ft not 
blame me for not knowing it to be yours^ 
when yourfelf announced it as miner 

As you fcem not to have any recolleftioi? 
of thi^ circumftance^ which has led myfelf 
and others into a miftake, I ihall take the 
liberty to recite the whole paragraph^ which 
is in ar note of your Review for Auguft 
1775 *• *' For fche reafons alledgcd in our 
*^ account of Dr. Prieftley's Eflays, we beg 
^' leave to be excufed for the prefeat from 
*^ entering into this interefting difputc, and 
*' that ftill the more earneftly, as we have 
•* had feht us^ a long apd laboured defence 
•' of the paffage that appeared ixy exception- 
^* able to Mr. Seton, intended to have been 

** printed 
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*• printed in a pamphlet by itfelf^ had liot 
•^ the author (either the Dr. himfelf^ of 
'• fome able friend) juftly cibncelved fb good 
** an opinion of our candour, as to think 
•' we Ihould afford a place for it in our Re-^ 
** view, which We purpoife to do in our 
** next number/' Accordingly in theverjT 
next number * appeared this Eflay, which 
you now call your own. 

There are fcveral other things in your 
letters to me that are almoft as unaccount-« 
able as this. I am very far from having a 
mean opinion of your underftanding> and 
men of fcnfe are generally candid ; at leaf!: 
they are able tp perceive the real meaning 
of a writer, who wiflies to be underftood^ 
and they are above little cavils^ And yet •{•,. 
you afcribe to me what I am profeffedly re- 
futing, and only fuppofe for the fake of 
that refutation, viz. the folidity of the 
'atoms, or the ultimate conflituent parts of 
bodies. You write varioufly,, and perhaps 
not very confidently with relpedl lo me ; 
bat, in general, yoii feem to think that I 

^ ^ September 1775. t ?• 64. 
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write with tolerable perfpicutty^ as well a^ 
readinefs i you (hould therefore have rccon- 
fidered the paflages which you except 
againft. I fee little, if any thing, that I 
can amend in . them ; and yet you fay that 
** with the beft difpofition in the world to 
^* comprehend -me, you cannot poilibly con- 
•^ ccive what I am about." 

Your cavil * appears to me to be equally 
ill founded : for by tht fmalleji parts of bo- 
dies, I evidently mean thofe that are fup* 
pofed to be the fmalleft, or the folid indif- 
cerptible atoms of other philofophers; which 
I maintain to be refolvable into ftill 'fmaller 
parts. I do not wonder to find this wretched 
cavil in fuch a writer as Mr. Whitehead, 
but .it is altogether unworthy of a perfon 
who has any degree 6f reputation, as a wri- 
ter, or a man of fenfe, and candour. 

You ridicule what you call my pompous Ufi 
of authors prefixed to the Difquifitions^, when 
I barely mention thofe of which there are 
different editions^ that, as I quote the pages^ 

* P. &5. 
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thofe who' had different editions of the faniQ 
book might be apprized of it. What could 
the moft modell writer, yourfelf for in- 
ftance, who wiflied to be under ftood, do 
lefs ? Had I meant to fwell the lift, I fhould 
have inferted in it all that I have quoted • 
which, however, is a very common practice, 
and not at all exceptionable. On many oc- 
cafions you charge me with vanity and con^ 
ceif ; and once, in imitation, I fuppofe, of 
the ftyle of Dr. Johnfori, you term it an 
exuberance of felf "exaltation: but this charge 
is founded upon nothing but the moft forced 
and ujicandid conftruftion of my expref-» 
fions. This I confider as an unworthy ar- 
tifice. . Had I afFedted an unufual degree 
of modejly^ inconfiftent with writing fo 
much as I do (as it certainly implies that 
I think myfelf capable of inftrudting, at 
leaft, fome part of mankind) there would 
have been mofc reafon for your condud. 

^ As to the work which you promife the 
public, I fhall cxpedl it with fome impa- 
tience, and (hall certainly 4read it with the 

greateft 
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greateft attention ; and as you fay that " tfit 
*' theory of pbyfics^ or the fyftematical prin- 
** ciples of natural philofophy, the fcicnce 
•* which Lord Bacon reprefents as the bafis 
*' and foundation of all human knowledge 
*• is the department of your peculiar pro* 
** feffion/' I do hope that you will throw 
fome light upon it, and I have every reafon 
to wifh you fucccfs. If you can prove, ai 
you lay *, that all matter is pojejfed cf fome 
degree of perception^ you will cfFefbually re- 
move the only difRculty under which my 
fcheme labours; which is biyw a fentieot 
principle is the refult of organization. The 
fa£i I think indifputable^ and mufl: be ad« 
mitted on the received rules of philofophiz* 
ing; but that it muft be fo^ from the nature 
of things, I own I do not yet fee, any more 
than I am yet fatisfied that *^ the form and 
^^ magnitude of bodies are to be confidered 
** as generated by motion "f-,*' or that " every 
** natural phenomenon, or dilHnd: objedt of 
*^ feh(e» is a compound of 'active and paf- 
" five phyiical powers,*' notwithftandiflg the 

very 
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very Ingenious obfervations that you have 
advanced with refpeft to them. 

You frequently hint that, the reafon why 
I have generally appeared to advantage in 
controverfy, is tiiat I have always pitched 
upon weak antagonijts. I can only fay, that, 
if this has been the cafe, it has been becaufe 
I have not had the good fortune to meet 
with any better ; and in general they have 
not been weak either in their own eyes, or 
ill thofe of the public. This character, 
however, can by no means apply to Dr* 
Browir, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Blackftbnc, Dr» 
ileid, or Dr. Beattie, whatever you may fay 
of Dr. Ofwald, on whofe work you will 
find the higbeft encomiums in the Reviews 
of the day ; and it was in fa<Sk, held in very 
great and general admiration. 

You will alfo find the iame to be, in a 
great meafure, true of the Letters on Mate-- 
rialijm* Befides^ the ftating of objeSions ac^ 
tuaily made J and anfwering them^ has acciuch 
better tS&&. than^ propofing then^ in other 

words; 
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words ; as It may be fufpedtcd, that, by thi5 
means, the anfwerer gives himfelf an un- 
fair advantage; and when I replied to him, 
no other anfwer had appeared. For as to your 
Mr. Seton, who, it feems, notwithftanding 
the incredulity of fome, iid really live^ and 
is now adtually dead,, I could not, though I 
endeavoured to do it, perfuade myfelf to 
take any notice of him; he appeared to 
know fo very little of the very rudiments 
of theological knowledge. Many other op- 
ponents I have negledted to notice becaufe 
I thought them infignificant, though they 
are not without their admirers, and boail, a$ 
you do, that I make no reply, becaufe I am 
not able to do it. As to yourfelf, pretend 
what you will, I cannot conlider you in the 
light of an adverfary. 

You afk me repeatedly, why, fince I deny 
all folidity or impenetrability, I fhould chufe 
to make ufe of fo obnoxious a term as mat" 
ter, when the lefs exceptionable one. oi Jpi- 
rit would anfwer my purpofe full as well. 
I anfwer, that the caufe of truth is beft an- 

fwered 
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{wered by calling every thing by its ufual 
name, and I think it a mean fubterfuge to 
impofe upon mankind by the ufe of words, 

Man, I believe, wa,s wholly made of tie 

duft of the ground^ or of the fame fubftanco 

with the earth itfelf. Now by what tern* 

h^s the earth, and all the fubftances that 

belong to it, been diftintguifhed, but that 

of matter? I fuppofe the fentient principle 

in man to be the brain itfelf, and not any 

invifible fubfiance refiding in the brain, and 

capable of fubfifting when, the brain is de-. 

ftroyed. Now of what has the. brain been 

always faid to confift, but matter, another 

fpecies indeed fro^^ that of the duft of the 

ground, . but Aill cooiprifed under the fame 

common appellation of matter ? In what 

other manner than that which I have chofen, 

is it poffible to redtify the miftakes of men ? 

To call matter by the name oi fpirit might 

tend to give theni an idea that my opinions 

were, in fad, the fame with theirs, though 

expreifed in different words ; and by this 

means, I might fcreen myfelf from their 

cenfure; 
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Cenfurc; but I fhould only deceive, an(f 
ihould not inftruS them at all. 

In this manner too many chriftian preach-* 
ers, and writers^ adopting the phrafeology 
of the Athanafian fyilem^ pafs for ortho* 
dox» without^ as they thinjc^ any violation 
of truth. But what accrues from this con,- 
dud? No advantage to the caufe of truth i 
nothing but the mtxtfifety of the preacher , 
w writer^ 

This, Sir^ is not my objed. I have hi-* 
therto purfued a different plan, and have 
feen no reafon to repent of it. Upon this 
general principle^ I have chofen to fay .that 
man is wbolfy material, rather than wholly 
fpirituaU though both the terms were in 
my option. 

You muft give me leave to clofe this let- 
ter with fome notice of a paffage of yours 
to me, which is in the fame flrain with 
many others, and of which we have but too 
many examples in: fuch writers as Voltaire 

and 
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and Mr. Huilie. You fay *, " As to your 
<* concern for the convcrfion of infidels, I 
*' look upoil it as the cant of a philofophi- 
*' cal cruiader, and am forry I cannot coin-* 
^^ cide with you in your proje<5tcd concilia-^ 
*/ tipn of the rational truths of philofophy, 
^* with the myjierious truths of chriftianity. 
^* I am apprehenfive that it is impoflible, 
'* without endangering the caufe of both, 
** to bring them imo too clofe a contafl:/' 
In a note ^t** you add, ** It is a moot point 
^* with me, whether the really thinking and 
^^ intelligent philofophcrs, whom Y>x. Prieil^ 
** ley wiihes to convert, are greater infidels, 
^' in their prefent ftate of unbelief, than 
^^ they would be, if copverted by him into 
^* rational qhriftians/*' 

Now I muft take it for granted, that a 
man of much lefs difcernment than you, 
cannpt but be fenlibic, that no propoiition 
can he true and falfe at the fame time, or 
true with refped: to philofophy, and falfe 
with refpe<ft to theology, or vice verfa ; fo 
that if what is called a myjiery in chrifiianity ^ 

1^ P, 4&9, t Ibid- 
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be really a falfebood in philofopbyy i. e^ re- 
ducible to a contradidion, the belief of it 
muft be abandoned altogether, at any ha- 
zard ; and the fcheme of religion that ne- 
ceffarily fuppofes it to be true tnuft be con- 
feffed to be ill founded, and an impofition 
on mankind. 

If, for example, bread and wine, philofo- 
phically, /. e. ftridtly and juftly confidered, 
cannot htJJeJh and blood, the popifh dodtrine 
of tranfubjiantiation cannot be true. • So alfo 
if one cannot be three, or three^ one, mathe- 
matically confidered, neither can the Atha- 
nafian dodrine of the Trinity be true. It 
certainly, therefore, behoves every rational 
chriftian to prove the confiftency of the ar- 
ticles of his faith with true philofophy and 
the nature of things. This is the only me- 
thod of efFedtually filencing fuch unbelievers 
as, with the low view of impofing on the 
weakeft chriftians, pretend to believe chrif- 
tianity, at the fame time that they maintain 
it is not founded on argument ; thinking to 
Jofe no character with men of fenfe, lik? 
themfelves, who will eafily perceive the 

defiga 
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defign with which fuch abfurd profeffions 
are made, and will be ready to join in the 
laugh at the , credulity of thofe who arc 
taken with them. If I were really an un- 
believer, I think I fhould not fcruple to 
avow it, rather than debafe my mind by 
fuch paltry evafions. But it muft be owned, 
that ah unbeliever has not the fame caufe 
for aJiriSl attachment to truths that a chrif^ 
tian has. 

I dm, Sir, 

Your very humble fcrvant, 

Calme, 

June ,778. J. PRIESTLEY. 
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SIR, 

AN aUack from a perftm ef ycmr rt^ 
ligious perfisafion is a ihxng that ii 
new to me ^ and 2& I ha^e frequently men^ 
tioDcd your people with refpcft, and haw 
alvvays bad very agreeabjie xonncxionc with 
individuals of your body, it wd«ld hutq 
been a real farisfa^i^n to me to hare foond 
that, even in their ejlfp^tion to me, tk^ 
were refpcSable j and therefore to have had 
it in ray power to fpeak as handfomrly oS 
joa ali, as I have hitherto done^ tjEoweyer^ 
thoogh an indivxdual his fhewn that want 
of civility and candour^ which I had thought - 
infeparable from all Quakers^ and^ alfo too 
little acquaintance with Jiis fubjed:, I fhall 
by no ttetos impute thetis faults to the 
whole body to which yon belongs many 
of whom I know to be equally diftinguiflied 
for their candour and knowledge* 

S 2 You 
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You know. Sir, I prefume, that I proi* 
fcfs to believe in a Gody a frovidente^ and ^ 
future Jlate^ in the divine mijjion of Chriji^ 
and the authority of the fcriptures. I have 
written not a little in the dired defence of 
thefe principles, and I hope my general 
charader and condudl does not give the lie 
to my profeffion* Why then ftiould you 
fuppofe me not to be fincere^ and to be fe^ 
cretly undermining thefe great principles of 
feligion? Might not I, if I were fo dif- 
pofed, retort the fame furmifes and calum- 
nies refpeding you ? You are cci^tainly at 
liberty to urge me with what you appre-y 
hend to be the real confequences of my 
dodrine, but this you might do without in-? 
timating, as you frequently do, that I wa3 
apprized o£ the immoral and dangerous con-* 
fequences of my principles, and wiflied to 
propagate them on that account.; 

" Matcrialifm,'' you fay *, ^' rouft ter-: 
^^ minate in Atheifm i' and "f* ** The doc-r 

• P, 163. + P. 90, 
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^* trine of materialifm inUft be attended 
*^ with the moft deftrudtive and fatal cbn- 
•* fequences. It fuppofes that this life is 
** our only place of exiftence> and by this 
** means takes away all confidence in God, 
all hope of future rewards, and fear of 
punifhment. It tears up all religion by 
the very roots> and renders all our moral 
*' powers and faculties wholly ufelefs, or 
*' fuppofes them to be mere creatures of 
** education and human policy. In ftiort, 
** its language is, let us eat and drink ^ for 
** to-morrow we die.'' You are pleafed to 
add, *' I do not fay that Dr. Prieftley will 
^^dire£}/y dtknd thefe principles, or that he 
** altogether believes them to be the confe- 
** que;ices of his doftrine/' This how- 
ever, is an iniinuation, that, though not 
altogether^ I do in part believe them to be 
the confequences of my do<3:rine ; and othef 
paflages in your work fufficiently Ihew, that 
you think me capable of advancing and fup- 
porting thefe principles, even though I 
ihould be altogether perfuaded of their hor-^ 
rid confequences. 

S ^ ''1% 
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** It muft be owned," you fey *, ** tTiaf 
** our author (hews no great delicacy re- 
** fpe&ing the chtradtjer of the facred pcn- 
^ men^ lie very freely, though indkeSly,. 
'/ bcfpattcrs them with dirt ; from whence 
^ ** one might nat«raHy fufpe<9:^ that he owe& 
'^ Chem no very good will. Pcofeffioii'S of 
•^ this kiiid/* you fay -f-, ** from one who 
profefles to believe the gofpcl, looks fo 
much iike a fiigntd jriendjhipy in order 
*' to deliver it n»ore fecurely into the hands* 
*•* of the deiftft, that it will not fail to re- 
^ cai tso nacmory the treatment of our 
** Lond hf one of hu profeffed difciples, to 
^ which, with rcipoCt to 45ie gofpcl revela- 
^^ tioo, it beans j. Artking refemblance^ 
♦' Theic/' you iay %, ^^ is an end of all 
^ icriptuxe aiothi^rity At once, which per-^ 
f^ hstps wmiM mot he ▼ery difagneeabte ixf 
^ tiak m titer J^ Laftiy you iRirupk not to 
£Bf § , "^ I ilbimid jaM3t ^vronder to hear this 
^^ feamrd jgcjatieman ,. armed cap-^a-pec, with 
^ k)|{ic Mid philofophy, rcprdfent his Lord 
^ mid SsLffiiQw: «* e greater deceiver than 

* P.toS. + P. »!«►. J P: 112/ ^T. io5. 
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** Mafaomcti To fUch imferable and pro- 
^^ fane fhiftSi may raih reaibning bring an 
** unguarded man<' 

For the honour of the chriftian name^ 
and of the particular profcflion to which 
you belongs I hope that, on refleftion^ your- 
ihlf^ or at leaft your friends, will blufh for 
thefe thingSi In the preceding quotation^ 
I hope^ Sir, you will be thought to have 
given a very un^siir account of my moral 
principles and ^iews ; let us now fee whe- 
ther you be any better acquainted With the 
profejfed defign of my work, and the nature 
^£ the arguments 

** The great objeft in view,^ you fay *,' 
*^ it feemS) in contriving and modelling 
*^ theie enquiries into matter and fpirit^ 
*• was to lay a foundation for the better 
** fupport of Arianifmy Now, Sir, fo 
much are you miftaken, that the great ob- 
je<5t in view .was the very reverfe of what 
you fuppofe, viz. the radical overturning of 

• P. 171- 
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the fyftem of Arianifm, by proving the ab- 
furdity, and explaining the origin^ of the 
doiftrines of a Jouly aild of pre^exiftencCf^ 
which are neceflarily fuppofed in the Arian 
fyftem ; and a VQry great part of my work 
is, not indiredtly, but t>penly^ and both really, 
and hy name, an attack upon Arianifm, and 
both what is called the high and the low 
Arian bypotbejisf which I confider feparately. 

Let us now fee the light in which my ac- 
count of the opinions of the cbrijiian Fathers 
has happened to ftrike you> and in this 
you are no lefs unfortunate. ** The thing 
" he propofes to prove/* you fay*, "is that 
*' the chriftian Fathers believed that the 
'* foul can have no exiftence feparate from 
*' the body, that thought and confcioufnefs 
♦* may be the refult of an organized fyftem 
** of matter. Confequently," you. fay-f*, 
** our author's grand boaft, that the apoftles 
" and primitive Fathers thought with him, 
*' that the foul is material and mortal, va- 
** nifties into air ; where, perhaps, this ex- 
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** perimcntal philofopher may be able to 
** make ntiore of it than we can do in thefe 
^' lower regions/* 

Again*, after reciting the opinion of 
CI. Mamertus, who fays of the foul, that 
it is neither extended ^ iior in place ^ you fay, 
" Thefe feem to me moft extraordinary af- 
** fcrtions, to prove that the foul is mate- 
** rial, and dies with the body. It re- 
** quires more ikill in Logic than I am 
*' mafter of to find this conclufion in ei- 
** ther of the premifes/* 

A very extraordinary conclufion indeed; 
but, if that had been my idea, it would 
not have been more extraordinary than your 
miftake of the whole drift of my argument 
in this bufinefs. I had afiTerted that the 
idea oi rejined Jpirituality, maintained, I find, 
by yourfelf, was unknown to all antiquity^ 
and therefore I have fhown, that though, 
according to the notion of the heathen phi- 
lofophers, the foul was confidercd as a fub- 
ftance diftiiid from the body, being a de- 

* P. 148. 
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pchcd part of the great foal of the uni^ 
vcrfc, it had the proper tyr of extenfim^ and 
was, in reality, what we ihould now call a 
more refined kind of matter ; and that true 
j^>/>i^^/^wa$ introduced gradually j but, 
if any more diilinA xra can be fixed on, it 
was that of this very Mamertos. 

. I farther prove, that, according to the 
true fyftem of revelatioa, though th« fen- 
tient and thinking principle may be fpoken 
of as dUkinQ: from the other fun&ions of 
the man, it was always fuppofcd to refid« 
in fome part of his body, and to be infepa- 
rable from it. For the facred writers ne- 
Ter fpeak of the foul as in om place, and tb^e 
^dy in another^ and it was not till the 
introdudion of the heathen philofophy into 
chriftianity, that it waf imagined that the 
' foul retained its perceptivity and- activity 
while the body was in the grave* Of this, 
I prefumc^ I have given fufiicient proof. 

. You AfQ pleaCedt indeed, to alledge *, as 
a proof thgt ^ «irly ichriftjans thought 

dif- 
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cliffercndy, a paflage in the cplftle of Poly- 
carp, who fays that ^* Paul, and the reft of 
'* the apoftles, are in the place appointed 
** for them, ^«p* t« Kv^ta, with the Lord/' 
But if you had attended to the Greek, you 
would have perceived that this is hot the 
ntceff^y fenfe of the paflage, and Arch- 
biihop Wake renders it **,the place that 
** was due to them, from the Lord." In- 
deed, had you been fufiiciently converfant 
with e^ckjiajiicai hifiory^ you would have 
Icnown, that it was not till many centuries 
after the time of Polycarp, that any chrif- 
tian thought that the feparate fpul, whe- 
ther fentient or not, wa« in any other place 
than that which is diftinguiflbed by the 
term hadts. It was univcrfally thought that 
good men were not njiAtb God and Cbriji till 
after the refurreftion, which is clearly the 
fcripture dodtrine. 

Onr Lord fajrs, I will come again, and r^- 
ceive you unto myfelf^ that where I am^ ye 
may he alfo *. Here is a |)lain limitation of 
the time when the difciples of our Lord, 

* John xvi. 3' 

and 
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and even the apoftles themfelves, were to hs 
admitted to his prefence, and live with him,, 
yiz* at his return to raife the dead^ and 
not before. 

What you fay on the (ubjedi of the ftate 
of the foul between death and the refurrec- 
tion, is too trifling to deferve a particular 
notice. As you feem npt to have given 
fuflicient attention to this fubjedt, I would 
take the liberty to recommend to your care- 
ful perufal^ what the excellent Bifhop of 
Carliflc has written on it. Archdeacon Black-^ 
burners Hijlorical View of this Controverfy ^ 
the Di£fcrtation prefixed to Alexander s Com-* 
mentary on i Cor. xv. and a fummary of 
the principal arguments in the third part 
of my Injiitutes of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. 

It is upon this fubjedl that you note, with 
great triumph, that I have quoted as one, 
two fimilar paflages in the book of Revela^ 
tion. Another perfon would have fuppofed 
this to have happened through inadvertency^ 
and not, as yoq will have it, with defgn. 

It 
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It muft have been infatuation to have done 
this in k work fo inviting of criticifm as 
pnine is. A new edition of the work will 
ihew you that my argument lofes nothing 
bv the redification of that miftake, 

I fhall mention one more miftake of my 
meaning, though in a thing of no great 
confequencc. *Mt is a great miftake/* you 
fay *^ f < to fuppofe with Dr. Prieftley^ and 
^* fome other philofophers, that there is 

** fome unknown fubftance in material na- 

> 

/* ture, diftind: from the properties of fo- 
f^ lidity and extenfion." Now what I have 
iaid, and repeated many times, is, thiitwhen 
^1 the. properties of fubftance are taken 
away, the fubftance itfelf is gone; and that 
jhe terms, Juijlance, ejence, &c. &c. are 
pierely a ^qnyenience in fpeech. 

You triumph exceedingly in my fpeak- 
ing of the fmalleji particles of matter being 
refolved into others ftill /mailer. For an 
explanation of this, I refer you to my letter 
\Q Dr. Kenrick. 

Your 
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Your ftrifturcs an the fabjcd: of perfonkl 
identity 1 freely leave to have their full elFed: 
cm the minds of our readers, without any 
apprehension of the confequence.. 

Before I clofe this letter, I fliall briefly 
■mention a few particulars, which fhow 
that you are not fufficiently acquainted 
•with the fiate of opinions iot a. controverfial 
writer on fuch fubjcds aa thofe of the -D/^ 
^uifitims. 

'^ ^of do I prefiirae,*' you fay *, •• thsrt 
^* any philofop&er will contend for an catlict 
^' and earlier cxi'ftence of this world, and 
** the creatures in it, ad infinitum J^ No?jr^ 
Sir, many philofophers and divines main* 
tain the yfcry dofkrine that you think fiot 
to exift. It w^ the opinion of the Plaw 
tonifts, it is aflferted by Dr, Hartley, it is 
what I havift given ift my Inftitotes, and I 
believe it is that of Dr, Price, who is i^ 
from thinking with me on thefubjeAof 
the Diffuijitims. 

* P. 85. 

« Our 
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: ** Our karfted author/' you fay*, ^ ia^ 
** deed, affcda to dilbelievc the Comiflual 
*^ flux of the particles of the human body^ 
** but this I prefqmc no one wiil feriouily 
^* deny^ who . has a competent knowledge 
f * o€ its ftjriidkure and cecononly." 

. NdW mdny perfons, Sir, tod crcn Dr* 
Wattii, tfiwMii yotf quote with fo tnuchtt^ 
fpedt, fcrioufly believed that there arc parta 
pf tbe body, £omit^amka^ that^never change* 

There it 2Ax^Amt thing that you take fbt 
grat^ted^ in vrhich 2 believe you are <)uite 
^nguiar^ and it is^ indeed^ fufficiently cu^^ 
riou9^ ^osn fey-f-y that '• where body i^ 
** fpace id necefiarily excluded^" and frcm 
this extraordinary fuppofition you dcair 
many curious inferences, in your reafoning 
i^bout the nature of fpirit, acid of the dehy. 
Now I have heard of ipace being acaepied^ but 
l^¥e)r of it|$. being tnduded before. . 

^ I moil not quite cQndude without zc-^ 
Ifjiowkdginig iny&lf obliged to you for 

* P. 8|. . t P. t^j. 

furniih- 
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furniihing me with a proof, which you 
will find, by Dr. Price's remarks, was in 
fome meafure wanting, of its being the 
real opinion of any perfon, that fpirit bears 
no relation to /pace. You do it in the 
amplefl manner, and build upon it your 
argument agairxft the materiality of the hu- 
man fouL According to you Dr. Clarke,. 
Dr. Price, and others, who maintain the 
locality, and confequently the extenjion of 
fpirit, are as much materialifts as myfdf. 
I leave them and you to ^ifpute that point ; 
and you may imagine I fhall not feel un-* 
pleafantly in the fituation of z Jpe&ator, 
It will give me fome refpite, and I ihall 
expedt to derive fbme advantage from the 
iflue of the conteft, in whofe favour foever 
it may be, 

" No . corporeal fubftance," you fay*, 
*' whatever can poffibly be the feat of fen- 
** fation ;. for all of them have cxtenfion^ 
^' and muft^ be of fome figure or form. 
" On the fame principles ^f-, we may ex- 
** plain the omniprefence of God, not by 

* P. 63. t P. 188. 

exten- 
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*^ cxtcnfion through all bodies, as this writer 
*' feems to believe, which is an idea Co grofs 
** that it deferves a name which, for the fake 
** of the author, I fhall not beftow upon it." 

Now, as you have not fcrupled to make ufe 
of the tQrmsmatena/iJI,^ndafhei/i in this con- 
troverfy, I have really a good deal of curiofity 
to know what dread name it is, that, 0/// ofre- 
gard to me J you fupprefs the mention of. If 
it be too dreadful for tint public ear, could you 
not favour me with the intimation of it in a 
private letter ? I fhall communicate it to my 
friend Dr. Price, whom it concerns as much 
^ as it does myfelf. Dr. Clarke, you will alfo 
find, and in the opinion of Dr. Price, all the 
mod diftinguifhed immaterialifts, will fall 
under this dread cenfure. But, being fo many 
of us, materialifts and immaterialifts, wc 
fliall bear it the better -, for bodies, and large 
companies of men, we know, are not eafily 
^Sc&.td tithtvhy Jhame ox fear. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

Calne, 

June 1778. J. PRIJESTLEY. 

' Vol,. IL T To 
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Dear Sir^^ 

IT H I N K my feJf part k>ukrly' happy> that 
a p»fon of your abilities, andl m^s^the- 
matical and philofophical knowledge, has 
vouchfafcd to allude to my worfc, though 
only in a fermon^ aa i\ gives me an oppor- 
tunity of explaining myfelf more fblly with 
fefped: to the ftate of the queftion eoncern- 
ing liberty and neceffity^ and likewife of 
fhowing that ih^fect of ncceflarians, though 
almoft every where fpoken againjiy is more 
numerous and refpedtable than ia generally 
imagined ; for that you^^ Sir, belong to it 
as much as I do ; with this only difference, 
that you chufe to make ufe of one fet of 
phrafes, and I of another. 

It is impoflible for me to exprefs in 
ftronger terms than you do, the abfolute 
certainty of every determination of the will 

T 2 of 
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of man, as depending upon the circum- 
fiances he is in, and the motives prefented 
to him. ** A moral motive and a mecha- 

* nical force," you fay*, ** are equally cer- 
' tain caufes, each of its proper efFecS. A 
^ moral motive," you fay, *^ is what is 
' more fignificantly called the final caufe, 

* and can have no influence but with a be- 

* ing that propofes to itfelf an end, chufes 

* means, and thus puts itfelf in aftion. It 

* is true that while this is my end, and 
^ while I conceive thefe to be the means, 

* a definite a<3:ion will as certainly follow 
^ that definite choice and judgment of my 

* mind, provided I be free from all exter- 

* nal reftraint and impediment, as a deter- 
' minate motion will be excited in a body 

* by a force applied in a given diredion, 
' There is, in both cafes, an equal cer- 
' tainty of the efFe<a/' 



Having granted this, it is not poffible 
that you and I can h^ve any diiference that 
is not merely verbal. Our ideas are pre- 
cifely the fame ; nor have I indeed any ob- 



P. 10. 
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jedlion to your language^ in any fenfe in . 
which it can be confiftent with the above 
aflertions. 

\ - V 

A 

\ Yoir are too good a mathematician to re- 
quire being told, that, if every determina- 
tion of the mind of man certainly depends 
upon preceding caufes, whether the caufes 
be moral, or phyfical, it is not poffible that 
any determination, or confequently that any 
event, in which men are concerned, could 
have b^en othcrwife than it has been^ is^ or 
is to be*, or that the Divine Being, who, 
as you juftly fay, ** knows things by their 
** caufes, as being himfelf the firft caufe, 
** the fource of power and activity to all 
** other caufes^'* fhbuld not have intended 
everything to be juft as it is. On this 
ground only can you affirm, as you do, that 
*« to him every thing that fhall ever be is 
*' at all times infinitely more certain, than 
" any thing, either paff or prefent, can be 
** to any man," &c. This, I fay, you need 

not be told. It is an immediate and ne- 
cef&ry inference from your own principle. 

T3 In- 
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Indeed, it is little more thun repeatiirg tlie 
fame thing in other words. 

You even apply thefe principles^ to a cafe 
«f the greateft ^virtue thstt was ever esrerted 
-by man, viz. the voluntary fufferings and 
^eath of Chrift, and like wife to a cafe df 
the gr^teft Wickednefs, vi^. that of his 
enemies in voluntarily inflifting thofe fuf-- 
ierings upon himr Norperibn caneKpre& 
%his with more perfpicuity or energy 'than 
you have done* 

*' Now therefore,'^ jrbu fay^, ^* he 'te- 
gins to (hew them" (his dtfciples) " thiit 
he w»/? ^o to Jerufalem, and, ttftertmuch 
malicious perfecution from the kad^fs^ 
of the Jewifh people, he frn^ he killed. 
**. The form of expreflion here is very re- 
•^ niarfcable in the original, and 'it is well 
*« prefcrv^ed in our Englifli tranflation. He 
'* ^^^Ji go,'hc muji' fufferr htmujil^ killed,. 
^^h^'muji be raifed again on the third day. 
** All thefe things were fixed and detcr- 

"mined 
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•** nvLaed— muftjiaevitably be— nothing coiild 
*f* prevent theoir-rand yet the greater part of 
^' ;them JVere of a :kind that might feem to 
** depend intirely upon roan's free-agency* 
** To go> or jiot to go io Jerufalemi was in 
** his own power, and the perfecution he 
** met with there, arifiog from the .folly 
" and the malice of ignorant aiid wicked 
** men, furely depended upon the human 
}^^ will; yot, by the form of the fentegce, 
*^ thefe things. are included under the: i(gni;e 
•* N€<:e£ky ^ Event as that which was,evi- 
*' dentiy an immediate cffe<9: of divine 

■ 

**iPP|v?ri without the concurrence of .any 
^ «', eth^r cm^i the refwrredion of Jefus from 
:** thed^ad. The words which in the ori- 
.« gM exprefs the|^^/>^> t\it Jhffering^ the 
. ** heing kilUd% i the bemg ratfed again ^ are 
-*' ;eq!i)a}ly fubjeft to the verb which anfwers 
'^ tp the word mufi of our language, and in 
its proper npieaning predicates n^tfity. 
Asjhe mufi^ be raifed on the thiird day, fo 
*' he muft go, he mufi fufFer, he mi^ be 
** jkilled. Every one of ihefe events, his 
'^ going to Jerufalem, his fuffering, and his 
'* death there, and that thefe fuiFerings, and 

T 4 ** that 
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that death flioujd be brought about by 
the malice of the elders and chief priefts 
** and fcribes ; every one of thefe things 
** is plainly announced, as no lefs unal- 
'* terably fixed, than the refurredion, of 
^' our Saviour, or the time of his refur- 
'* reiflion, that it was to happen on the 
** third day/' 

If then the virtuous determinations of 
Chrift, and the wicked determinations of 
his enemies, were equally neceffary (for I 
have no other idea to the word muji be^ 
and indeed you yourfelf ufe them as fy- 
nonymous) every other adl of virtue, or aft 
of vice, is equally neceflary, or muJl be, and 
nothing but a miracle, or an arbritrary in- 
fringement of the laws of nature, can pre- 
vent its taking place. Though you do not 
chufe to call this a pbyjicatj but a moral 
neceflity, you allow it to be a real ne- 
ceflity, arifing from the operation of the 
eftablilhed laws of nature, implying an im- 
poflibility of the thing being otherwife 
than it" is, which is all that I wifh you to 
grant. 

For 
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For. any man to have a<3:ed -difFerently 

froni what he did, in any given cafe, he 

muft have been differently difpofed at the 

time, or muft have had different viev^s of 

things prefent to his mind ; neither of 

which, properly fpeaking, depends upon 

himfelf. For though it does fo immediately^ 

it does not do fo ultimaUly : for fince every 

particular determination depends upon his 

immediately preceding circumftances, it 

neceffarily follows that the whole chain 

of his determinations and ad:ions depends' 

upon his oripnal make^ and original circum^ 

Jiances. -And who is our maker but God? 

or who is it that difpofes of us but the 

fame God ? 

You. could not, dear Sir, have written 
what you have done, if you had not felt, 
and enjoyed this moft important truth.' 
Let us do it freely and without referve, 
let us not fcruple to exprefs it in its pro- 
per language, and let us openly acknow- 
ledge, and chearfully embrace^ all the fair 
confequences of it. I n^d not with you. 
Sir, make any encomium on our common 

prin- 
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yrifltciplcs. The* doQ:f ine of iicc^flSty (md-s 
rtd iiecciSty, if you i^hufe to call it fo) 
contains, or imp lies, ^ ^1 that^the heart of" 
man can wifli. It leads us to coniider our- 
Jfelves, and every thing dfe as at:the uncon* 
trolled difpoiol of the greateft and heft of 
beings ; that, ftridtly fpeaking, .nothing 
^bes, or can, go wrong ; that all retrograde 
tnations, in the moral as well as in the na.- 
tnral world, itre otily apfwent, not reaL 
Being under this infallible guidance, our 
jinal deftination is certain and .glorious « In 
the language of Pope. 

All natuFC:isbvt art, unknown to thfit ; 
All chance, dirc&ion^ which thooi cati^ ';a.Qt fee ; 
All difcotd, harmony, not underftood ; 
All pardal evil, univerfal good ; 
And, fpite of pride, in erring reafon's fjHie^ 
' Otoe ttuth is clcjir, tahatever is^ is riglu* 

Let :us now confider why it is that you 
objeft to the term phyjicah as .applied to tlic 
caufes of human a^dions* For I am ready 
to difufe it, if it imply any thing mote thaii 
.we both agree in maintaining* The word 
itfelf is. derived from ^wri^ nature ^ and there- 
fore 
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fore literally rendered, fignifies agrteable to 
nature^ or the laws of nature. A phyiical 
caufe, therefore, is fimply that Which, ac-« 
cording to the eftabliflied laws of nature, 
will produce a given effedt ; and of courfe 
refpedb the laws to which the miiid is fub- 
jed:, as well as thofe hy which the external 
world is governed, both being equally ^with- 
in the conxpafs of mature. I therefore ^pply 
it to •both caies indifcriminately . 

if you iay the operatmnSi and therefore 
the laws, are of a very different nature, I 
readily acknowledge it. For, with refpedt 
to this, it is impoffible tb^t we can really 
differ. The compa& of nature is great, 
and comprizes very 'various things. C6f- 
mijiry^ for inftance^ and common mechanics 
are very different things ; and accordingly 
we have different 'kinds oflatvsy or rules, by; 
which to exprefs, and explain, their ope- 
rations ; but ftill they are equally branches 
of Pbyfics. So alio though the phenomena^ 
and confequently the laws of the mind, are 
different from thofe of the body, that is no- 

fufii. 
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fufficicnt rcafon why we fhould not com-* 
prize them under the fame general term of 
pbyjics. However, if you diflike the word, 
in the cxtcnfive application in which I ufe 
it, I am very well content to ufe it in your 
more reftrained fenfe, and will . call the 
things that influence the mind morale and 
not phyfical caufes. Only all6w that there 
are laws, and caufes, by which the mind is 
truly and properly influenced^ producing cer- 
tain definite efFedls in definite circumftances, 
and I flhall not quarrel with you for the 
fake of a term. 

You fay*, that I confound moral and 
phyfical neceffity, or, to ufe your otvn 
words, that " when I reprefent the influ- 
*• encc of moral motives, as arifing from 
** a phyfical neceffity, the very fame with 
** that which excites and governs the mo- 
^* tions of the inanimate creation, I con- 
** found nature*s diftin^ftions, and contra- 
** di6t the very principles I w^^ould feem to 
'* have eftablifhed ; and that the fource of 

* p. 10. 
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** the miftake is, that I imagine' a fimili- 
** tude between things which admit of nt> 
^* cpmparifon/' 

Now, Sir, I will allow as much differ- 
ence as you can fuppofe between moral and 
phyfical caufes. Inanimate matter, as the 
pen that I write with, is not. capable of 
being influenced by motives^ nor is the hand 
that holds the pen, but the mind that di- 
re(fts both. I think I diftinguifh thefe 
things better by the terms voluntary and 
involuntary ; but thefe are mete words, and 
I make no comparifon between them, or 
between moral and phyfical caufps, but in 
that very refpedt in which you yourfelf ac- 
knowledge that they agree, /• e. the cer^ 
tainty with which they produce their re- 
fpeclive eiFedts. And this is the proper foun- 
dation of all the necejjity that I afcribe to 
human adtions. My conclufion, that men 
could not, in any given cafe, act otherwife 
than they do, is not at all affecSed by the 
terms by which we diftinguifh the laws and 
caufes that refped: the mind from thofe 
ivhich refpedt the external world. That 

there 
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tkere arc any I^ws, and that there am any 
eaufeSj to which the ihiiid is fubjetft^ is alt 
that my argument requires. Give oie the 
thing, and I will readily give you the name,; 

Again, your dSftinguifh betwcea efficient 
land Jlnal em^s, and fey that, by meana of 
the latter, a ptrfon futs Jtimjeff in motion^ 
But ffill, if it be true, as you allow, that, 
notwithrftanding this, a definite a<ft wtH ccr- 
tarnriy follovra defimte choice andf judgntoit 
of the mind, there is, in no cafe, anymore 
than one way in which the mind can put it- 
icir in motion, or only one direftion that it 
can take, which h all the neccfSty that I 
contend for. I chufe to fay that motives 
determine the mind, whereas 3rou fay that the 
mind determines it/elf according to the motives ^ 
but, in both cafes, the determination itfelf 
IS the very fame, and we both .agree that it 
could not have been different. Our difference, 
therefore, is merely verbal, and cannot pof- 
fibly be any thing more. 

Turn over this fubjedl. Sir, in your own 
mind as you pleafe, you will find that one 

who 
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who CoAtrovferts the db(2^me of necefllty>, 
has the choice of no more than fivo tbmgs. 
^ Jie muft cither fay that, in a given* fituafioit 
of mind, with refpedfc to difpofiti^n \^ 
motives, the determination is definite^ /V e^ 
agreeable to fome general^ rule, or that it is 
indefinite, /V e^ fubjcia to tm rale at alh If 
(he former be admitted^ which is^ what yew 
alloWi yon are,^ to all intents and pvtrpofes^ 
a neceflarian. You may (unknown to your-^ 
felf ) conceal your principles uftdef the co^ 
yer of fome fpeciovs and ambiguous phrafe^ 
oldgy, but you certainly maintain tht things 
Jf, ort the Other hand, you fay, that the 
determination is indefinite^ you are very fen- 
fible that you fuppofe an effeSl without a 
caufe, wlrichr is impoffible. This fide of 
the dilemma, therefore, you carefully avoid, 

|n fhort/ Sir, there is no choice in the cafe, 

» 

l^ut of the dodtrine of ncceffity (difguifed, 
perhaps, under fome other name) or abib* 
lute nonfenfe. There is no pofBbility of 
finding any medium. 

Jncidif in Scyllam qui vult vit^re Cbarybdim* 

Yott 
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You arc pleafed. Sir, to call philofophi- 
cal neceffity the dodlrine of the fubtle mo^ 
dernsy iand.that of predeftination that of 
xhtn^more fimple anceftors, faying, that we 
fubtle moderns, are deeply verfed in phyfics, 
and maintain the regular operation of fecond 
caufes 'y and you candidly acknowledge, that 
lye arc both aduated by the Jame bumble Jpi- 
r it of rejigned devotion. This, Sir, is frank 
and generous, and I hope true. I only ob- 
ject to ypur charaiSterizing us necefTarians 
zs fubtle y when, in reality. Sir, our doftrine 
is the plaineft thing in the world, and it 
requires no fmall degree of fubtlety to be^.* 
Jieve any thing elfe. 

What are your diftind:ions between things 
moral 2Si^ pbyjicaly e^cicnt zndifnaly certain 
. and necejjary, thofe relating to felf^determi" 
natiouy or fe If --mot ion y &c. &c. &c. hut fub^ 
iletiesj to which we have no recourfe. We 
are content to call all things by their com- 
mon names. With us. laws are laws, and 
caufes caufes. If the laws are invariable, 
and the caufes certain in their operation 
(and without this they are, in reality, no 

laws, 



* 



\ 
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/aws, and no caufes at all) we fay that all 
that follo>ys is neceffaryy or what could not 
but be. What is there> Sir, oi fubtkty in 
all this? 

As yoti af6 a man of uildoubted fenfe^ 
and candour, and particularly well verfed 
in mathematical and philofophical know-^ 
ledge, I doubt not you ^ill carefully attend 
to thefe few plain confiderations ; and I am 
confident thati with the honeft mind that 
I believe you to bepoffefled of, you will 
henceforth avow yourfelf to be what^ with- 

t. 

out hitherto knowing if, you really are, d 
believer in ** the great and glorious, though 
*' unpopular doctrine oi philofophical necef* 



,< /-. » 




I am, ^ 

With the greateft refpeft^ 

Dear Sir, • 

, Yours, very fincercly, 

June 1778. J. PRIESTLEY. 

* " ^ 

Vol. II. U KS. 
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P. S. I fhall ta^e it as a particular favottr, 
if you wiU oblige me and the public with 
yonx /econd thoughts on fhis fubj^« Xbav? 
had, and expedt, fo many weak and haAy 
anfwers, that^ I own, I am eager to lay 
hold of a man who is equal to the difcuf- 
fion of the fqbje^, and efpeciaUy one who 
is, at the fame timc^ truly liberal and c^n*- 
did. The do^Slrine #f Neceflity is very fgr 
from being well under ftood by the gene-* 
rality of icholarSr ^nd it is certainly of great 
confequence to have their attention dniwn 
to it. I fhall be happy, likewiie,^ ^p walk 
with you over all the ground Qiarked out 
in the Difquifitionsy with refpe<ft to which I 
perceive that you hold a fyftemvefy diffe- 
rent from minCr 
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CONTAII^IMG 



A FARTHER CoNSiPERATjOfiJ Oj^ THE Ofii* 

jiSpTjpN TO THE Doctrine of Nj;- 

CPSSITV, AS FAVOtrjlJNQ InDOI-ENPE, 
AND VjCE. 



NOtwithstandi^cf all tljat 1 hav? 
advanced in anfwer to the obje(ftio!i 
that hf^ hwn made to the dQ&rim of nr^ 
c^fEty, a$ hading to indolence, indifference ^ 
and ?veh 7;w, fome perfons, I find, wifix I 
had heen ftill more particular ; the popular 
?iy ^gaipit it ftill heing, ** Why ihould I 

** exert myfelf, if my fate be determined ? 
" What mujl be^ mujl ie, and cannot be 

*^ pri^yented/* I do not know that I can 

urge any thiug mQre fatigfadory than I 
hgye already done, in anfwer to this ob-f 

je^ipp, and wbifh I think abundantly fijf- 

U 2 ficient 
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ficient for the purpofc; but I will try an-* 
other view of the fubjcft* 

On the principle of the do&rine of ne- 
cefJity^ man is a machine, moved by motives^ 
as fliips are by the winds. That within 
himfelf^ by which he is fubjed to be aded 
upon, are his appetites, and paffions^ which 
referable tht fails of the fhip. If thefe be 
raifed, and the wind blow, the fhip moves 
of courfe. Thus, alfo, man being fur- 
niihed by nature with appetites and paf- 
lions, if the objefts that are adapted to 
gratify them come in view, his dejires arc 
nece/Tarily excited, and he is prompted to 
exert himfelf, in order to attain them. In 
,this manner, it will not be denied, mankind 
in general arc put in motion^ as we may 
fay, and thus is the bufinefs of the world 
carried on. 

Now, by becoming necejfarians we do not 
ceafe to be men. We ftill retain every na- 
tural fpring or principl&.of adtion, and oc- 
cafions of calling them forth occur to us 

as 
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as much as to others. All the difference 
that can take place in confequence of be- 
coming ncceifarians is, that we are thereby 
apprized oi this mechanical ftrudure of our 
minds. But it is impoflible that this cir- 
cumflance fhould make us abate our endeav-- 

I 

ours to gain any favourite objeft, unlefs 
either the objed fhould become lefs a fa- 
vourite one with us^ or we fhould fee that 
our endeavours were lefs neceffary to gain it. 
But neither of thefe things takes place. 

It cannot be denied but that, feeling as 
men, our obje^s are the fame with thofe of 
other men, and a neceffarian is fo far from 
thinking that his endeavours are lefs flriftly 
conneded with his endy that he fees them 
to be more fo ; every thing in nature being, 
in his perfuafion, an indiffolubly conneded 
phain oicaufes andeffeStsi fo that if any one 
jiink, his own endeavours among the re(^^ 
be interrupted, his objeft is unattainable. 
It may, therefore, be expedted, that a ne- 
ceffarian, having any favourite objedl in 
view, will be more attentive to the means 
that he believes to be abfolutely requifit? 

- ' ^3 . ^^ 
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to gain his pnd, than other mtfn will be. 
And this is certainly the cafe, as far ^s a 
tnzti is a pra^ical necejfarian^ or reduces 
to praftice the knowledge he has of thd 
mechanical ftrudure pf his own mind, and 
of every thing elfe in nature. 

It is faid the Jinal tJJUd of his endeavdurs 
U fixed. But it is only fixed as corifieiled 
with his endeavours J and he has na- means 
of knowing how it is fixed, but by ittfup^ 
pofed connexion with his endeavours ; fo 
that the moment he begins to flacken his 
fendeavourSj he neceflarily begins to think 
that the end is not fixed as he wiflied it t6 
be, he himfelf putting an efFeftiial bar t6 
its taking place. He, therefore, will tiot 
flacken his endeavours^ Unlefs hd eithcf 
teafes to delire the end> or begins to believe 
that his endeavours are not neceflafy to gaiit 
It, which is the cafe with the Calvinifts, 
This, at leaft, would be the cafe with them, 
if other principles, more confonant to na-^ 
ture, did not intervene, and check the na-*. 
tural operation of their religious tcftets. 
But if CalviniftsL are feldom able to aixa up 

to 



I 
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to their principles, which reilly favour in- 
dolence^ on what groilnds can it be appre- 
hended that neceflarians (hould give way 
to indolence^ when their principles lead 

them from it ? 

If it was poffible for a aecelfatian to 
t:onfider his fate as depending on the caH: 
of a die, or any thing elfe equally ;W«^- 
fendtntK of bimfelf and unconnected with 
his efforts/ he might feel himfelf difpof- 
ed to fit With folded hands^ in patient ot 
anxious . expedlation pf the event* But 
furelj when his own opinion of his iitua^ 
tion is fd very different^ it muA: be iiH^ . 
poffible that he ihould feil as if it wa$ 
the fiilae. An objedion which goes upon 
the idea of things h v^ry different, atld 
apprehinded to be h very different, having 
the fame efied on any huiban miiid^ ne^ 
ceflarian or not necellarian, cannot be well 
founded* 



If it be faid that fh6 fuppofltiofi of cer-- 
tainty in the iv^fit, univerfally tonfideredj 
will pteclad« ail endeavoursi it will %ffe& 

U 4 all 
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all mankind, neceifarians and thofe who are 
|iot neceffarians, without diftindlian; be-r 
caufe, admitting the diving prefcience^ every 
thing future is abfolutely certain in the eyq 
of God, Or, without any refpcdk to pre-, 
fcience^ as time and the courfe of nature are 
continually going on, every thing muft 
have fome termination or other ; and this, 
whether known to any being or not, may 
^ be confidered as certain in itfelf. But it is 
not a fadt, that any perfon's endeavours are 
at all aiFcded by fuch views and fpecula- 
tions a$ thefe ; becaufe while the thing is 
depending, and the event is unknoxvn to ottr^ 
felves, the e^^peitat^on of it cannot affed; us 
one way qiore than another. If it could 
have any operation, it would b^ that of 
equal weights in qppofite fcalcs, and there- 
fore could not incline us either to or from 
any purfuit. In this fituation, therefore, 
we are actuated by our natural defires, juft 
gs if no fuch certainty as this had any exift-^ 
pnce. A thing altogether unknown cannot 
poffibly have influence; becaufe it is the 
knowledge of it that gives it all the influ- 
ence it can have. It is 4mpoflible, therefore, 
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in any cafe, that a regard to what will be 
future fhould afFeft our condud:, iinlefs we 
knew what the future event will be ; and 
therefore this knowledge is wifely concealed 
from us. 

Let me exemplify this reafoning by my 
own purfuits. I may be fuppofed to wifh 
to afcertain fome particular fadt in natural 
philofophy ; this wi(h, arifing ' from my 
conftitution and the ufual objeds of my at-' 
tention. In fpeculating on the fubjeft, it 
occurs to. me, that, by a very eafy and Am- 
ple experiment, I cannot fail to afcertain 
the faft in queftion. So far, all my readers 
will fay, the procefs is mechanical and ne- 
f effary ^ for volition and aSiion are not coft-r 
cerned. But fome, pretending to feel for 
pie, will fay I may flop here, and never 
proceed to make the experiment, becaufe it 
is in itfelf certain either that I (hall afcer-? 
tain this fad, or that I fliall not do it. If 
J Jkall mty nothing that I can do will an- 
fwer ; and if I abfolutely ^^//, nothing tha( 
I pan neglcd to do will prevent it, 

Ho 
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H^ tniiA, I thinks be a V6rj poof logi* 
cijin, whb docs not perceive a davV in this 
thain o( rftafoning. In the firft place, I 
dd not know which of the two poffibld 
events is that which w/7/ ie future^ and 
therefore I cannot be affeffced as I ihould 
be if I did kflbw which of them it was» 
If this confideration could have atty Weight, 
it Would incline me to adi^ and not to aB 
with equal force^ and therefore leave me aS 
much at liberty as if it had never interfered 
at all . In the fecond place^ I do perfectly well 
know, that unleft I make the exjjeriment I 
never can make the difcovtry ; artd this cir- 
cumftance alone would be a proof that I 
fhould not make it. But, on the contrary, 
if I make the experiment, which depends 
upon myfelf, I cannot fail to obtain the 
knowledge I want. 

With this ftate of mind, which neceflk- 
fily arifes from my fituatiort, let any perfort 
fay, whether it be poffible for me to ftop 
without making the experiment, unlefs the 
©bjecl of it ihould fuddenly become indif- 
ferent 
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ferent to me, Jiny mtrt than I Could ftop trt 
any other part of the process, in which dU 
redi volitions were not at all coflcerfted/ Hav4 
ing, thereforei all the neceflkry materiah, 
ftnd a proper Apparatus at hand, neceflf^kii 
as I am, I fhall certainly take the firft op^ 
portunity of doing what I had projedled ; 
the connexion between the //g^rr and the 
ASlion not being at all broken by any confix 
deration of an unknown future event. 

Thi6 alfo muft be the cafe with rcfpeft 
to any other event that depends upon my en-* 
deavour& dr volitions* If I fee my child 
ftruggling for life in the water, it \i im** 
poiSble I fhould refrain from endeavouring 
to Ave him, unlefs the life of my child 
(hould fuddenly become indifferent to mdi 
tt I fhould perceive that all my endeavours 
could Avail nothing to relieve him. I cAVl^ 
not conceive how any fpeculations about 
the event being •previoujly certain^ one way 
ot the other fhould influence my conduct, 
fo long as that certainty is unknown to me; 
Let a perfon confider this cafe in e^rery pof^ 
• fible 
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iible lights and he mufl be fatisfied^ that 
there muft be fomc fallacy or othcir in any 
chain of reafoning, in confequence of which 
it may be pretended that a father fhould be 
reftraincd from endeavouring to fave the life 
of his child. 

The like may be obferved with refpeft to 
the education of my child. It is. certainly 
known to God, and therefore a thing cer- 
tain in itfclf, that he will be either vir- 
tuous or vicious, a credit or a difgrace to 
me. But can the knowledge of this make 
me indifferent about his education^ fo long 
as I believe that my inftruftions have a ne- 
ceflary connexion with his future condudt. 
This, though certain in itfelf, is altogether 
uncertain with refped to me; but I know 
j:hat if I condudl myfelf right, I fhall moft 
probably determine: the cvc?nt in my fa^ 

vpur. 

* 

It miS^y be faid that, whatever becomes of 

myfelf, my fchemes, or my children, the 

^al tjfue is fare to be right in itjelfy being 

agree* 
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agreeable to the divine plan, which it is 
not in my poWer to defeat. Whether, 
therefore, this plan requires that myfelf, or 
my children, be happy or miferable, I 
ought to acquiefce in it ; leaving all concern 
about that* to him w^ho is the beft judge 
concerning it, and v^rho has the appoint-* 
ment of it. 

But fo long as it is unknown to me whe- 
ther the general plan of providence requires 
my happinefs or my mifery, it can operate 
no more than the idea oi future certainty in 
general ; and therefore could not incline me 
cither to negligence or to, vigilance with 
refpea to my conduft. For if my negli- 
gence may favour the divine plan, it may 
alfo be inconfiftent witlj it. In this cafe, 
therefore, my regat;d for myfelf and my 
children muft operate uncontrolled, ju(t as 
if no idea whatever about the divine plan 
had interfered. Befides, the general fcheme 
of providence being manifeftly in favour of 
virtue and happinefs, the antecedent pre- 
sumption is, that it requires my virtue and 

hap. 
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Jjappinefs, jincj alfo that of my children^ ra* 
tlierthan our mifery, though this caif^i^ 
tropha may be cpnfiftent with it. 

There is, moreover, a fallacy in the ge^ 
neral expreffion> that it is not in- fir pq-wfr 
Jo obftrudt (he 4ivine purpofes^ That qp 
man,, by fetting hinifelf againft God| can 
fucceed, fo as to carry his own fchemes 
ag^tnft thofe of his Maker^ is true; and a 
great and comfortable truth it is. But to 
fay that human endeavours and ex^rtioqs arP 
pot necejfary to the divine pijrpofes, is to 
fay that the Divine Being never employs the 
volitions and exertions of men to gain hi$ 
purpofes, which is far from being xxm. 
And if thefe be qeceiTary means to gain his 
ends» , thofe ends certainly could oot be 
g^incd^ at leaft fo well gained, without 
thtm I and therefore there is likewife a fenfe 
in whicby though it may be &.n&\y truf, 
that iX is not in the po^^er of map to obr 
fru^ th? defigps of God, yet that it is in 
the pd#er of map to promt e the 4«figns &f 
God ( nad the TefietStioji x\xit vrt or? doles 
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fyUz great; {j^ti$h€tipn %q ^ v|rtuQUS ni\^it 
Vben we are aft^ng fucfc a ^%%t^ zs,, frqni^ 
the general plan cxf providence^ w? h^ve 
Teafon to qanclude tj^^t wq^r^ favpuripg ^t^ 
not inidire<aiy> as wp ipay be d^ng by aur 
vice aod n^ifery, but directly ?uid properly^ 

by our virtue a^nd Ijappipcffs. 

» ^ 

Having he^r^ this Qhj?<^ipii tp tb?do<^-: 

^rine of neceiEty frequently ijirged, wi4 by 

perfons whofe judgment \ refpe^, I h;jvc; 

given all the attention to it that I poffihly 

can^ and I ara fatisfied tha( it turns upoi^ 

a fallacy exaftly fi,milar to that by which it 

is pretended, that the will itfelf is the oaufp 

of its own determinations. In this cafe 

the will itfelf cannot be the cawfe of any 

one particular determination iu preference 

to another, any i^ore than the , motion of 

the air can he an adequate and proper caufi? 

ojf the wind blowing from the North r*-^ 

ther than from the South ; bew^fe the wiU 

itfelf, independent of motives^ b^ara an ^u?! 

relation to all particular deter mm^tipns^ juft 

a§ thp motion of the,air is equally cgn^ 

cerned 
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cerncd in all particular winds. In like 
manner^ no refpeft to any thing future^ ta 
any thing as right in the plan of providence^ 
&c. &c. can poilibly influence the mind to 
indolence or exertion, or to one mode of 
exertion in preference to another, fo long 
as it is unknown to us what is to be future, 
or what is the plan of providence, &c. be- 
caufe while it is unknown, it bears an equal 
relation to indolence or exertion, and to all 
modes of exertion without diftin<flion. In 
all cafes, therefore, the mind will be de- 
tided by other condderations, and fuch as^ 
are common to neceflfarians and to all man- 
kind. 

I have alfo frequently endeavoured to fcru- 
tinize my own feelings with refpedt to thisf 
objedlion, with the greateft rigour. But 
though I believe the dodrine as firmly as per- 
haps any perfon ever did, without ftarting af 
any of the confequences of it • and in the 
courfc of writing io mlich about it, have 
given as much attention to it as perhaps 
any other perfbn ever did, I cannot per- 
ceive 
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ccive the leaft tendency that it has to" abaje 
my ardor in any purfuit* 

Before the various controyerfies in which 
I have been engaged on this fubjed, it 
may be fuppofed that thefe principles, 
not having been particularly attended to, 
might have no particular influence; but 
fince I have given fo much attention to 
them, I am confcious that my activity is 
in no refped: abated. On the contrary, I 
rather flatter myfelf that my vievs^s of the 
great fyftem to w^hich I belong being there- 
by more juft and enlarged, I feel a growing 
fatisfadion in my contemplation of it, juft 
and proper objefts of purfuit are at leaft 
not lefs frequently occurring to me, and I 
feel perhaps an increafing ardor in the pro- 
fecution of them. . Feeling this in myfelf, 
I cannot help concluding that other perfons 
muft feel the fame; and therefore I am fo 
far ffom apprehending any ill confequences 
from the dodrine, that I fincerely rejoice 
in finding fo many profelytes continually 
making to it. 

. Vol. II. X* No 
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No pcrfon will be afraid of the dodf ine 
of necefHty but he who miftakes its na- 
ture and tendency, and therefore will not 
be a necefiarian^ and confequently will not 
be influenced by it at all; and the mo- 
ment that any perfon becomes a necefiarian, 
all thefe fears will vanifh. A man of a 
bad difpofition, and bad views, may pretend 
to avail himfelf of any principles, in ex- 
cufe of his condudt ; but with refpe<3: to 
the doftrine of neceffity, it can be nothing 
more than a pretence, the thing itfelf 
having no fuch afpeft. On the contrary, 
it will tend, as far as it is underflood, to 
correct and enlarge a man*s views of things, 
and confcquently will tend to better his 
difpofition, and to corredt his condu<fl, 
as I think I have fufficiently fhewn in the 
courfe of this treatife, and of my feveral 
defences of it, 

I am very fenfible that I have advanced 
nothing materially new in this Appendix -, 
but I have acquitted myfelf in the heft 
manner that I can with refpcd: to a doc- 
trine 
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trine which I value, by endeavouring to 
remove an impediment, which, without 
feeling myfclf, I find to be an obftru<9:iont 
to the hearty reception of it with others. 

For the benefit of many perfons who are 
altogether unprepared for the difcuffion of 
this fubjed, I fhall conclude all that I fhall 
probably ever write about it, with repeat- 
ing what I obfervcd at the very entrance on 
it, viz. in the Preface to my Examination of 
the writings of Drs. Reidy Beattie, and 0/1 
waldy. and which has been fully verified in. 
the courfe of this controverfy. 

** As to the doftrine of necejfity^ it may 
** poffibly fave fome perfons (who will 
** think that I would not fpeak at random) 
" not a little trouble, if I here give it as 
*^ py opinion, that unlefs they apply them- 
** felves to the ftudy of this queftion pretty 
•* early in life, and in a regular ftudy of 
** Pneumatology and Ethics, they will 
" never truly underftand the fubjed:, but 
*' will always be liable to be impofed 

X 2 upon. 
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upon, ftaggered, confounded, and terri- 
fied, by the reprefentations of the gene- 
** rality of , writers. The common Arnxi- 
** nian dodrine of free-will j in the only 
** fenfe of the words in which mankind 
♦* generally ufe them, viz. the power of 
*' doing what we pleafe^ or w///, is the^ 
•* dod:rine of the fcriptures, and is what 
*^ the philofophical dodlrine of neceflity 
** fuppofes ; and farther than this no man 
*^ does, or need to look, in the common 
•• condud: of life or of religion/' 
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1. 'T^HE History andPREaENT State of Electricity, 
-*- with original Experiments, illtattrated with Copper- 
plates, 4th Edition, corredted and enlarged, 4to. il. is. Another 
Edition, zvols. 8vo. 12s. 

2. A Familiar Introduction to the Study of Electri- 
city, 4th Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. ' • 

3. TheHisTORY and Present State of Discote^ibs re- 
lating to Vision, Light, and Colours, 2 vols. 410. illuftrated 
with a great Number of Copper.plates, il. lis. 6d. in boards. 

4. A Familiar Introduction to the Theory and Praftice of 
Perspective, with Copper-plates, 2d Edition, 5s. in boards. 

5. Experiments and Obfervations on diiFerent Kinds of Air, 
with Copper-plates, 2d Edition, 3 vols. i8s. in boards 

6. Experiments and Obfervations relating to various Branches 
of Natural Philosophy, with a Continuation of the Experi- 
ments on Air, 2 vols. 12s. in boards. 

7. Philosophical 



B O O K S wr///«f hy Dr. PRIESTLEY, * 

« 

7. Philosophical Empiricism: Containing Remarks on a 

Charge of Plagiarifm rcfpefting Dr. H s, interfperfed with 

Obfervacions relating to difi^erent Kinds of Air, is. 6d, 

8. Dircftions for impregnating Water with Fixed Air, in 
order to communicate to \i the peculiar Spirit and Virtues of 

" Pyrmont Water, and other Mineral Waters of a fimilar 
Nature, is. 

N. B. T'i&f twuo preceding pamfblets are included in No. j. 

9. A New Chart of History, containing a View of the 
principal Revolutions of Empire that have taken Place in the 
World ; with a Book defcribing it, containing an Epitome of 
Univerfal Hiflory, 4th Edition, los. 6d. 

10. A Chart of Biography, with a Book containing an 
Explanation of it, and a Catalogue of all the Names inferted in 
it, 6th Edition, very much improved, los. 6d. 

11. The Rudiments of English Grammar, adapted to 
the Ufe of Schools, is. 6d. 

I^. The above Grammar, with Notes and Obfervations, 
for the Ufe of thofe who have made fome Proficiency in the 
Language. The 4th Edition, 3s. 

13. Institutes, of Natural and Revealed Religion 
Two Volumes, 8vo. 2d Edition. Price los. 6d. in boards. 

14. Observations relating to Education : more efpecially 
as it refpcfls the mind. To which is added. An EHay on a Courfe 
of liberal Education for Civil and A6live Life, with Plans of Lee- 

tures on, i. The Study of Hiftory and General. Policy. 2. The 
Hidory of England. 3. The Conftitution and Laws of Eng- 
land, 4s. fewed. 

15. A Course of Lectures on Oratory and Criti- 

cisvi, 4to. los. 6d. in boards. 

16. Aa 
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i6- An Essay on the Firft Principles of Government, and 
on the Nature of Political, Civil, and Religious Liberty, 2d 
Edition, much enlarged, 4^. fc wed. In this editUn are introduced 
the Remarks on Church Authority, in Anfwer to Dr, Balguy, 
forme?' !y fublijhed fefaratelj, 

17. AnExAMiNATiONof Dr. Reid^s Inquiry into the Human 
Mindi on the Principles of Common Senfe, Dr. Be attie's Eflay 
on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, and Dr. Oswald's 
Appeal to Common Senfe in Behalfof Religion, 2d edit. 5s. fewed* 

18. Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind, on the 
Principle of the AfTociation of Ideas, with Eil'ays relating to the 
Subjed of it, 8vo. 5s. fewed. 

19. A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Mate- 
rialism and Philosophical Necessity, in a Correfpond- 
cnce between Dr. Price andDr. Priestley. Towhichare 
added by Dr. Priestley, aniNTRODUCTioN, explaining the 
Nature of the Controverfy, anS Letters to fcveral Wricers who 
have animadverted on his Difquifitions relating to Matter and 
Spirit, or his Trcatife on Neceflity, 8vo. 6i. fewed. 

'20. A Defence of the Dodlrine of Necessity, in two Letters 
to the Rev. Mr. John Palmer, 3s. 

21. A Letter to Jacob Bryant, Efq; in Defence of Philo- 
fophical Neceffity, is. 

22. The Doftrine of Divine Influence on the Human 
Mind conddered* in a Sermon publifhed at the Requeft of many 
Perfons who have occafionally heard it, is. 

The three preceding Articles may he properly hound up ivith the 
Dluftrations of the Dodirine of Philofophical Neceffuy. 

r 

23. Letters 
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23. Letters to a Pbilofophical Uabelteirer. Part i. Ccm- 
tainiog an Examination of the principal Objc6Uon9 to the Doc* 
trines of Katwral Reiigion^ and efpecially thofe contained in the 
Writings of Mr. Hume> 3s. 

24. Additional Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever, 
in Aafwer to Mr. William Hammon. Price is. 6d. 

25. A HARMONTofthe Evangelists in Greek: To 
which are prefixed Critical Dissertations in Engliiht 
4to. 14s. in boards. 

26. A Harmony of the Evangelists in EngUJh\ with 
NoteSy and an occaiional Paraphrafe for the Ufe of the Un- 
learned ; to which are prefixed, Critical DifTertations, and a Let- 
ter to the Biihop of OfToryy 410. 15s. in Boards. — N. B. ^bofe 
nvbo tare ftkffejfed of the Greek Harmony^ ma^f have this in Englilh 
nuithout the Critical DifTertations. 

27. Three Letters to Dr. ij^ewcome^BilhopofWaterfordy 
on the Duration of our Saviour's Miniftry, 3s. 6d. 

28. A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters, on 
the Subjcft of the Lord's Supper, 3d. Edition, with Additions, 
8s. N. B. The Additions to be had alone, is. 

29. An Address to Protestant Dissenters, on the 
Subje£l of giving the Lord's Supper to Children* is. 

30. A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters, on 
the Subjefi: of Church Discipline; with a preliminary 
Difcourfe concerning the Spirit of Chriftianity, and the Corrup- 
tion of it by ^fe Notions of Religion, 2s. 6d. 

31. A Sermon preached before the Congregation of Pro* 
TESTANT Dissenters, at Mill-Hill Chapel, Leeds, May i6> 
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1773* <^ OccafioB of the Author's stfigniog his Paflortl Office 
among them, is. 

32. A Sermon preached December 31, 1780, at the New 
Meeting in Birmingham* on undertaking the Paftoral Office in 
thatPlace» is. 

33. Two DtscouRSEs. I. On Habitual Devotiov. 
2. On the Duty* of not Living to Ourselves ; both 
preached to AiTemblies of Proteibnt DiiTenting Miniders, and 
publifhcd at their Requeil. Price is. 6d. 

34. A View of the Principles and Conduct of the Pro<» 
TESTA NT Dissenters, with Refped to the Civil and Eccle- 
iiaiHcal Conftitucion of England, 2d Edition, is. 6d. 

35 . L E T T e R s to the Author of Remarks on fevtral late Public 
cations relative to the Dijfenterif in a Letter to Dr, Priefi/ey^ is. 

36. A Letter to a Layman, on the Subje£^ of Mr. Lind* 
fey's Propofal for a reformed Sngliih Church, on the Plan of the 
late Dr. Samuel Clarke, price 6d. 

N. B. The preceding nine Pamphleta, No. 28, 1036, nu^he bad 
nniformly hounds by giving Orders for Dr. Prieftl^'s larger Traf^s^ 

2 vols. 8V0. 108. 

37. A Catechism for Children uid TonngPetfins, 3d Edit. 3d. 

38. A Scripture CATECKisMt confiding of a Series of 
Queilions ; with References to the Scriptures, inftead of An- 
fj^vers, 2d Edition, 3d. 

■ 

39. Considerations for the Ufe of YpvNo Men, and the 
Parentsof Young Men, 2d Edition, 2d. 

40. A Serious Address to Masters of Famffies, with 
Forms of Family Prayer, 2d Editi,on, 6d. 

41. A 



BOOKS ^'Mttm by Dr. PRIESTLEY. 

41* A Free Addre$^^ Protestant Dissenters as fach« 
By a DiiTencer. A new Edition, enlarged and-corre^^ed, is- S<^. 
An Allowance is naade to thofe w^o buy this Pamphlet to^ive 
sway. * 

42. An Appeal to the ferious and candid ProfeiTors of Chrif^ 
ti»nity, on the following Subjefts, viz. i. The UTe of Reafon in 
Matters of Religion. 2. The Power of Man to do the Will o( 
God. 3. Original Sin. 4. Election and Reprobation. 5. The 
Divinity of Chrift: and, 6. Attonemcnt for Sin by the Death of 
Chrift, 5 th Edition, id. 

43. The Triumph of Truth; being an Account of the 
Trial of Mr. Elwall for Herefy'and Blafphemy, at Stafford 
AHizeSy before Judge Denton, 2d Edition, 2d. 

44. A Pamiliar III uftration of certain Paffages of Scripture re- 
lating to the fame Subjedls, 4d. or 3s. 6d. per Dozen. 

45^. AFree Address to thofe who have petitioned for the 
Repeal of the late A£t of Parliament in Favour of the Roman 
Catholics. Price 2d. or 12s, ptr Hundred to give away. 

N. Bt*- The laft Nine Trafts may be bad ell bound togetber^ hy 
^*ving Orders for Dr. Prieftley's fmaller Tradls, 3s. 6d. or 36s. 
fer Dozen to tbofe ivbo buy tbem to giije aiv^iy* 

Alfo Publijhed under tbe Direct on of Dr. Priestley. 

THE THEOLOGICAL REPOSITORY: 

Confining of Original Eflays, Hints, Queries, &c. calculated 
to promote Religious Knowledge, in Three Volumes, 8vo. 
Price 18s. in Boards. 

Lt the Prefs, axiiuarlj rettdyfor Publication, in ttvo large Vols. 8w. 
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